University Education in Ireland. 
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ITS FUTURE. 


THE question of University Education for the Catholics of 
Ireland is one that is at a certain disadvantage as compared 
with a number of other questions that are crying out for 
solution at the present time. It is only natural that the 
material and social needs of the country should be more 
prominently before the minds of men than its intellectual 
requirements. The settlement of the land question and the 
arrangement of some amicable modus vivendi between landlords 
and tenants, the promotion of the many Irish industries which 
only need encouragement and capital to revive and flourish, 
the remedy for the abject. poverty of some portions of Western 
Ireland, the development of the fisheries, the adoption of such 
means as may stop the gradual depopulation of the country 
districts,—all these are matters which to ordinary men seem of 
immeasureably greater importance than the endowment of the 
Higher Education of the Catholic youth of Ireland. They 
make more impression on the imagination ; they appeal more 
to our natural sense of justice and love of country; they 
directly and immediately affect a far larger class, and a class of 
men less able to help themselves ; they promise a more speedy 
relief ; they deal with what seems more absolutely necessary to 
the well-being of the people than the Higher Education, which 
is regarded as benefiting only a few, and of comparatively small 
importance to the rank and file of the inhabitants of Ireland. 
Hence it is that those who do not look far forward, and who 
forget the close connection that exists between intellectual and 
material progress, would have us put aside, at all events fora 
time, our demand for some large concession to the claims of 
Ireland in the matter of University Education. So, too, when 
famine prevails in some widespread district, and the scanty 
harvest yields but a few ears to the famished occupiers of the 
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land, there are some who are satisfied if they can provide an 
immediate supply for the wants of the sufferers. But he who is 
prudent will look further. He will procure a large store of the 
best grain to be sown, with an eye to years to come, on the 
wasted plains. He will look to the manner of tillage, and to 
the instruction of the inhabitants in the due rotation of crops, 
in the use of suitable fertilizing materials, and in all else that 
is necessary to successful husbandry. Such a one will confer 
a more lasting benefit on the holders of those barren acres than 
those who look only to the supply of their immediate needs, 
and in years to come they will gratefully remember his far- 
sighted wisdom. 

The social and moral condition of Ireland in many respects 
resembles that of some such district, where the soil, once fertile, 
has: been rendered barren by blighting agencies that destroyed 
its fruitfulness. The parallel holds good in this respect among 
others, that those who desire to establish on a solid basis 
the future prosperity of their country, will regard as of 
primary importance in this crisis of her fortunes, the sowing 
of good seed and the adoption of a sound system of the 
Higher Education, so as to produce in years to come a 
generation of Irishmen, trained in her own schools with the 
best intellectual and moral training within her reach, that 
thus they may go forth to fight the battle of life fully 
equipped, and ready to ‘hold their own against all comers. 
How can Ireland expect her next generation of statesmen to 
take the wise and far-sighted and prudent view of all that is 
needed to heal their country’s wounds and to renew her strength 
and vigour, if they are not versed in the principles that govern 
economic science and political development? How can she 
expect them to be close reasoners and logical thinkers, unless 
they are trained to exact and scientific thought? How can she 
expect her sons to take the place once more that they occupied of 
old in scholarship and classic lore, in bold philosophical specula- 
tion and in the tedious labour of historical research, unless they 
are taught by experience to appreciate the value of intellectual 
excellence? How are they to take the foremost place in the ranks 
of those who are clad in “sweetness and light,” unless they drink 
in their youth at the Castalian spring, and court the company of 
the sacred Nine? It is true that there is in every class in Catholic 
Ireland a natural refinement that is independent of any artificial 
culture. It is true also that there are not a few who have 
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attained brilliant successes in many a walk of life in spite of 
their having been debarred from the higher training. But such 
men are the exception, not the rule. It is not for men of 
extraordinary talent that we have to legislate. Genius, or a 
very remarkable talent, will under any circumstances push its 
way to the front. Such men ascend by rapid leaps where ordinary 
mortals clamber slowly and painfully up the ladder that leads 
to a high place in art or literature, in commerce and in politics, 
in the various learned professions that lead the way to influ- 
ential positions in the commonwealth. It is to the class of men 
of an intelligence not much beyond the average that we have 
to look. We have to stimulate their energy, to help them to 
develope their mental powers, to encourage them in their praise- 
worthy ambition, to place within their reach means of cultiva- 
tion to which access is denied them at present. We have to 
raise the general intellectual standard throughout the country, 
and in doing so we shall afford substantial benefits even to 
those whose native talent can overleap the obstacles that are 
prohibitory to others, and we shall moreover bring to the front 
rank many who but for the Higher Education would have 
remained all their lives through in some subordinate and inferior 
position. 

We must also bear in mind that the work of Education must 
be done gradually. Nature will not be hurried in her noblest 
achievements. It is only when it has become a tradition of the 
country that a good system of education produces its full fruit. 
A good system cannot even be set on foot without many a pre- 
liminary process. “ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.” Nay, each separate stage of it must grow up slowly 
if it is to produce a ripe and an enduring harvest. We must 
begin, as we have begun in Ireland, with Primary Education ; 
we must go on, as we have gone on, to Intermediate Education ; 
and when at last we come to that higher culture that is to 
crown the edifice, we must still be content to arrive at our final 
results only by a gradual development. The foundations of the 
Higher Education have now been happily laid for us in that 
system of Examination (for it is little more) that we call the 
Royal University. The various Colleges that send up their 
students for its Examinations have for nine years past been 
striving, in spite of the crushing disadvantages of the traditions 
of the past and the poverty of the present, to set on foot an 
organized system of efficient teaching and discipline. It now 
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remains to fill up the framework with an endowed system 
of teaching, that shall freely distribute to those who hunger for 
it, but hitherto have been unable to satisfy their longing, the 
wholesome food of solid learning. 

But we must not expect to be able to bring into existence 
a perfect system as Athene sprang in all her panoply from the 
head of Zeus. We might have the amplest revenues ; we might 
have a College or a University completely equipped and 
endowed in every faculty; we might have buildings grander 
than those of Galway and Cork. We might have fellowships as 
rich as the best fellowships of Trinity ; we might have grounds 
and playing-fields as spacious as those which stretch away in 
the centre of Dublin city ; yet all this would be of little value 
unless there simultaneously grew up a gradual process of 
intellectual construction, developing in the sons and daughters 
of Catholic Ireland the knowledge and scholarship, the thirst 
for knowledge, and the eager intellectual ambition, of which the 
complete system is the coping-stone and the crown. Remem- 
bering all this, we see at once how mistaken is the view of 
those who would have us postpone the question of University 
Education until such time as Ireland may be at liberty to 
inaugurate a system which may offer to her children in all 
completeness and perfection the opportunities of mental 
cultivation. When that,day comes, the solution of the 
educational problem will not be at all the simplest of the 
questions that will have to be solved. It will require that those 
to whom it is submitted should be not only earnest lovers of 
their country, and ready to promote her welfare without any 
thought of personal advantage or any desire to gain a party 
victory. It will not be enough that they should be men of 
intelligence and wisdom, practised in the affairs of State, with a 
keen appreciation of all that may promote their country’s good. 
It will not be enough that they should be good financiers and 
economists, ready to vote large sums with far-sighted generosity 
for any object that will promote the welfare of Ireland. All 
this they must be, but they must be something more. They 
must also have among them those whose own training has been 
of the highest kind. There must be those who have watched 
the fortunes of the system that has been gradually growing 
up in Ireland, and supplying the needs of her children. 
There must be those who are competent to pronounce judgment 
on the respective claims of a classical, mathematical, and 
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scientific training. There must be those who have a solid 
opinion as to the stage when general education is to be 
exchanged for professional or technical instruction. There must 
be men not only of intelligence, but of trained, and highly 
trained, intelligence. How are we to have all this if, forsooth, 
we are to refuse the offers made us at the present time, offers 
which, we hope and believe, will be made in no grudging or 
niggardly spirit, but with a sincere desire to satisfy our just claims 
to educational equality with our Protestant fellow-countrymen ? 

The element of wisdom that underlies this proposal of post- 
ponement is to be found in the conviction that any system of 
endowment that may be inaugurated now cannot be final. It 
can be but a step in the right direction, and must be accepted as 
such. What Catholics have a right to receive is perfect equality 
with their Protestant neighbours in the endowments granted 
them for the promotion of University Education. This equality 
must at the present time be a relative and provisional, rather 
than an absolute equality. It must be an equality of principle, 
rather than one of positive fact. For if by equality is meant an 
endowment proportionate in amount to the ratio of the Catholic 
and Protestant population, the endowment which Catholics 
claim would be an annual sum of not more than a quarter of 
a million, supposing always that the endowments at present in 
the hands of Protestants remain untouched. To demand such 
asum as this would be obviously absurd. If we asked for it 
we should not get it, and should moreover deserve to be regarded 
as “ Intransigeants,” and to be sent away empty-handed. Even 
if it were granted us, we should scarcely know how to expend 
so large a sum on University Education, and there would be a 
considerable danger that it would prove a fatal, or at least a very 
unmanageable, gift. To take equality, on the other hand, to 
mean an absolute equality is to assume a purely arbitrary 
standard. To allot exactly the same amount to one-fifth as 
to four-fifths of the population is clearly no equality at all, or 
would at all events only be a real equality on the supposition 
that among the four-fifths of the population there were only the 
same number of persons capable of profiting by the higher 
training as among the remaining one-fifth. 

This suggests a further question, which is one of no small 
importance in its bearing on the amount of endowment that 
Irish Catholics are entitled to for purposes of University 
Education. It is useless to offer a boon unless the recipients 
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are in a condition to avail themselves of it. How far is the 
intellectual and social condition of Catholic Ireland one that 
enables her children to employ it profitably? It used to 
be said before the Royal University was set on foot, that 
all the Catholics who had any desire for intellectual advance- 
ment were already provided for. Some of them went to Trinity, 
others to the Queen’s Colleges, while those who had a con- 
scientious objection to both the one and the other, were 
sent to France or Belgium, or to some College in England, 
where some mental training beyond an ordinary school course 
may be obtained, these last, however, being too small a class 
to be worth taking into account. Outside of these, it was said 
that there were practically no Catholics who had any intel- 
lectual aspirations such as a University is intended to supply. 

This sort of talk was silenced once and for ever by 
the large and continually increasing numbers that have 
availed themselves of the Intermediate Education Act, 
and of the Examinations of the Royal University. In 
spite of the sedulous care with which, for centuries, intellectual 
cultivation was absolutely forbidden to Catholics, except at 
the price of apostacy—in spite of painful illiteracy to which 
Catholic Ireland has had to submit, and which is in one 
sense her glory, because it is one of the many scars which 
tell of her victory over all the base and futile attempts to 
rob her of the priceless “treasure of her Faith—in spite of 
the well-endowed and well-appointed schools which gave to 
the Protestants of the country an almost irresistible superiority 
over the unaided efforts of their Catholic fellow-subjects—in 
spite of past traditions, in spite of present poverty, in spite 
of the apparent hopelessness of their efforts with such over- 
whelming odds against them, the Catholic youth of Ireland 
have come forward from every class, from every quarter of 
the country, from every Catholic school or College of Higher 
Education, and in the face of all these disadvantages have 
distanced their Protestant competitors in every stage of the 
Examinations held under the Intermediate Education Act, 
and are now beginning to run them close even in the 
Examinations of the Royal University. 

It is true that in the latter, one institution which is virtually, 
if not nominally, a Presbyterian place of education, has hitherto 
surpassed all rivals, whether Catholics or Protestants, both in the 
number of passes, and of Exhibitions and Honours gained. No 
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College of any size can show such results in the shape of Univer- 
sity distinctions, as Queen’s College, Belfast. No Catholic will 
grudge it its well-deserved success. It is an example that we 
shall do well to imitate. But we are sure that Belfast College 
would be the first to recognize the disadvantages under which 
Catholic Colleges labour as compared with it, and how their 
friendly battle with it is the battle of a mere recent and ill- 
armed levy with a well-trained army, which has the newest and 
most scientific weapons in its hands. Belfast College is situated 
in the midst of a population, whose strong intelligence has for 
long years past been strengthened and stimulated by unceasing 
aid and encouragement from the English Government. While 
the industries of the rest of Ireland were crushed out by laws 
virtually, and often actually, prohibitive, favoured Ulster was 
made an exception to the oppressive enactments. 

Thus enabled to develope her trade, Ulster continually 
advanced in prosperity and wealth. This made a thorough edu- 
cation more and more within the reach of all her citizens, and 
enabled them to appreciate its importance. The schools of Secon- 
dary Education in Ulster are consequently of first-class quality. 
They are able to offer inducements to the best teachers among 
the Protestants of Ireland to come and teach in them, and the 
material on which they have to work is of a corresponding 
character. The Ulster boys are many of them of Scottish 
extraction, or the children of mixed parentage, who combine 
the perseverance and hard-headedness of the Scot with the 
bright intelligence and quickness of apprehension that mark 
the Celt. These natural gifts, combined with the adventitious 
advantages that the Protestants of Ireland have enjoyed for 
centuries, and with the consequent prosperity and wealth 
of the North, give to Belfast College every chance of success. 
And when we add to all this the endowment it enjoys, an 
endowment which we believe to be insufficient, but which 
nevertheless gives it an immense advantage over the unendowed 
Colleges of Catholics, can we wonder that hitherto Belfast 
has carried off the largest share in the honours and prizes 
in the Royal University? We do not mean to allow this state 
of things to continue: year by year Catholics are gaining and 
will gain on their Protestant competitors. But how can. they 
expect to run an even race while they are mercilessly handi- 
capped by the entire absence of those material resources which 
are indispensable to the highest education in the present day? 
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Even when those resources are granted, we cannot expect 
Catholic Ireland to come forward at once with the love of 
learning for its own sake fully developed, or to shake itself free 
from the traditions of ignorance and illiteracy to which it was 
condemned for centuries. We cannot look fora full appreciation 
of the importance of the higher training from those whose 
ancestors were forced by penal laws to abstain from any sort of 
Catholic education, and so came to regard it as something outside 
the range of practical politics. But the longing for education 
has never been extinguished ; it smouldered beneath the surface 
during the long time of bondage, and only needed freedom and 
encouragement to break into a flame at any moment. Freedom, 
through God’s mercy, is now the lot of the Higher Education 
of Ireland ; it has, moreover, already received an instalment of 
the encouragement necessary for its full development, and now 
it has, or seems to have, the promise from the Irish Secretary 
of a liberal and generous endowment before many months are 
past. But before we speak of generosity, we must see what is 
required by justice. 

The Catholics of Ireland have at least a right of justice 
to a perfect equality with their Protestant fellow-subjects. 
They have, if anything, a claim to even a more liberal treat- 
ment by reason of the hardships of the past. If a mother 
had two children and had shown herself in the case of one 
of them not only a harsh but a cruel and unnatural parent, 
if she had for years starved her unhappy offspring, and torn 
from it the very nourishment that it had sought elsewhere, if 
she had bestowed on its favoured brother the food that belonged 
of right to the poor starveling, and had indeed done her best to 
destroy its life altogether—in such a case as this, would not 
the mother, when at length she returns to a better mind, be 
bound to try and compensate the sufferer by extra generosity, 
and by giving it not only the same nutritious diet that its 
favoured brother has enjoyed, but even something in addition 
to make up for the injustice inflicted upon it? So, too, 
Catholics in Ireland have a right to look for liberal terms in 
this matter of the Higher Education. Such liberality should 
be called justice rather than generosity. It is the least that 
can be done to obliterate the memory of the painful past. 

We ask the reader to bear this in mind as he reads the 
very moderate claims that Catholics advance in this matter. 
All that they ask for is bare equality with Protestants. Such 
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equality includes not merely equality of revenues, for these 
are but one element in view of future efficiency. There must 
be in addition to this equality of prestige (so far as it is 
possible to ensure it), and also equality in buildings, position, 
facilities of teaching, and all else that contributes to the success 
in the work that a University has to do. We have already 
spoken of the difficulty of determining what equality of endow- 
ment really means. It is impossible to do more than state 
what might be considered a fair basis on which to make the 
calculation. 

We do not think that any endowment would be con- 
sidered equitable which did not at the very least provide 
for Catholics in the same proportion to Protestants, as there 
are at the present time Catholic boys whose previous education 
has been tested by results, and has shown them to be fully 
qualified for the further education that is given at a University. 
Such a test is fortunately given in the Intermediate Examina- 
tions, which practically include every boy of promise whether 
Catholic or Protestant, who has passed successfully through the 
best schools throughout the country. In these Examinations all 
(or almost all) the boys present themselves who afterwards dis- 
tinguish themselves at Trinity College, all the boys who take the 
best places in the Royal University, all who intend to enter on 
any of the learned professions, and many more beside. If in 
these Examinations the Catholics were distanced by Protestants, 
then they would scarcely be able to claim at present an 
endowment for their further education equal to that of Pro- 
testants. But if, in spite of all the various drawbacks to their 
education in the past and the disadvantages they are still under 
even in the present, they more than hold their own against their 
more fortunate brethren, if there are more Catholics than Pro- 
testants whose intellectual attainments at the end of their 
school course show them to be able to reap the benefits of 
University Education, if the numbers of Catholics who pass 
the Intermediate Examination is larger than the number of 
Protestants, if the best places and greater share in the prizes 
and scholarships fall to the lot of Catholics, then I think no one 
can in any fairness refuse them the same substantial aid in the 
higher training which is already enjoyed by the happy denizens 
of Trinity College and other places of education which are at 
present practically closed to Catholics. 

In making our calculation we shall confine ourselves to the 
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senior and middle grades, They give a result less favourable 
to the claims of Catholics than the junior grade. In so doing 
we are not sure that our estimate is quite fair. There are a large 
number of Catholic boys who are successful in the junior grade, 
and who are only prevented by poverty from pursuing their 
education to the end of the school course and passing then to 
the University. Such boys would often appear in the lists of the 
middle and senior grades if they had before them the prospect 
of a University Education on such easy terms as open out to 
Protestant boys, with a far-off vista of still greater academic 
or literary or professional success in the far future. But we 
will be satisfied to take simply the results of the two higher 
grades. We will take the numbers of the Catholics and 
Protestants respectively who have passed the middle and the 
senior grades during the last three years. By a comparison 
of these we shall be able to form a fair notion of the proportion 
of the Catholics and Protestants who are intellectually qualified 
to receive a University Education. This will furnish us with 
a direct means of estimating the proportionate endowment 
which ought to be assigned to these two respective classes 
of the community for the purposes of University Education ; 
or rather, we should say, thence we shall be able to estimate 
the minimum of endowment which Catholics can justly claim. 
We have already remarked that the long educational injustice 
of the past puts on a footing of present justice, or at least 
of equity, treatment which would otherwise be generous. But 
this is not all. The mere poverty of Catholics, quite apart 
from their past educational disabilities, gives them a greater 
claim than their far wealthier neighbours. Take the case 
of two boys of equal ability, one a Catholic and the other 
a Protestant. They have obtained the same marks in the 
senior grade of the Intermediate Examination. We will 
suppose them equal in perseverance, virtue, and energy. But 
the Protestant is well to do, the Catholic is poor, not from 
any fault of his own, but simply because in trade and in the 
professions alike Protestants have lived under the smile of a 
paternal Government, whereas Catholics have struggled on as 
best they could under discouragement and neglect, if not 
persecution, for centuries. Has not the Catholic a claim to 
something more than equal treatment as compared with his 
more wealthy and favoured brother? 

But there is another reason why Catholics have a claim to 
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something more. The figures we are going to adduce do not 
indicate the full claim that Catholics may justly make, if the 
settlement is to be fixed for years to come as well as to decide 
merely what is to be allotted them for the current year. For the 
statistics of the Examinations point to a steady advance of 
Catholics in their qualification for University Education. The 
percentage of Catholics to Protestants has regularly increased in 
every grade of the Intermediate Examinations. Year by year, 
with scarcely an exception, they have gained on the Protestants. 
Thus in the year 1879 the Catholics who passed the two higher 
grades were in a distinct minority, 247 to 404 Protestants. In 
1881 they were neck and neck, 393 to 410. In the following 
year they were slightly ahead, 401 to 386, and in the year 1887 
they were very considerably superior to their opponents, 332 to 
278.1 

1 Our readers may be interested to know the respective numbers from Catholic 


and Protestant schools who have passed the middle and senior grades of the Inter- 
mediate Examinations, in each several year from 1879 to 1887. 
TABLE I. 
Numbers for the several years from 1879 to 1887 : 
1879. Catholics, 247. Protestants, 404. Percentage of Catholics, 37°9. 


1880, ” 355- ” 409. ” ” 46'S. 
1881. ” 393- ” 410. ” ” 48°9. 
1882. Bs 401. re 386. * 99 50°9. 
1883. » «416, be 322. ms . 56°3. 
1884. ” 340. ” 304. ” ” 52°7- 
1885. ” 3t7- ” 230. ” ” 58°0. 
1886. ” 345- ” 261. ” ” 56°9. 
1887, ee 332. re 278. ” 9 54°4- 


TABLE 2. 
Numbers for periods of three years from 1879 to 1887: 
1879 to 1881. Catholics, 995. Protestants, 1223. Percentage of Catholics, 450. 
1882 to 1884. _ 1157. ‘3 1012. es 9 53°3- 
1885 to 1887. ” 994- ” 769. 9 ” 56°3. 


As our figures were obtained by adding together those who have passed middle 
and senior grades in different years, we necessarily count a certain number twice 
over, but this does not materially affect the proportionate results. 

There is one feature in the statistics of the Intermediate Examination which we 
omit in our text for simplicity’s sake, but which deserves special attention. While 
the percentage of Catholics, as compared with Protestants, who pass the two higher 
grades of the Intermediate Examination is about fifty-six per cent., the percentage of 
those who obtain Honours is about sixty-five per cent. This is a very remarkable 
fact, showing clearly that among those who present themselves for these Examina- 
tions, there is a far higher attainment and more talent and promise among Catholics 
than among Protestants. A difference of nearly ten per cent. in favour of the former 
in percentage means a difference of some twenty per cent. between the two classes 
when compared together. Bearing always in mind the advantages enjoyed by 
Protestants in the facilities for education and in the endowments which they are able 
to devote to pushing on their most promising boys, this fact speaks volumes. 
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Now, supposing the same progress to continue, in a few 
years the Catholics will completely distance the Protestants, 
even supposing them to be still seriously prejudiced, as they 
are now, by reason of the absence of educational endowments. If, 
however, they should receive at least some portion of the aid 
that they can numerically claim, we may look forward to their 
numbers being before long the double of those of Protestants. 
They are sure to double them, and they ought to double them, 
with a population four times as great, and though we cannot 
expect endowments to be given to Catholics in view of what 
they hope and expect to be, but only in view of what at present 
they are, yet the prospect of increase is a reason for a large and 
generous treatment of those who amount to four-fifths of the 
population of Ireland. 

We now come to apply our figures. During the last three 
years the total number of Catholics who passed the two 
higher grades of the Intermediate Examinations was 994, the 
total number of Protestants 769. Catholics were thus 56°3 
per cent. of the whole number, and Protestants 43°7, or about 
14 to 11. The proportion of those who obtained Honours during 
the same period was nearly 65 per cent., or about 14 Catholics 
to 8 Protestants. Taking these numbers to represent, as they 
very fairly do, the proportion of claimants for aid in Univer- 
sity Education, we are able to calculate what that aid should 
be. Supposing the efidowments of Protestants to remain 
as at present, some £65,000, the endowment which Catholics 
can claim on grounds of strict equality, will be a minimum of 
480,000. In other words, if 465,000 is the sum which can at 
the present be expended with advantage by the State on 
stimulating the intellectual advancement of the Protestant youth 
of Ireland, the sum which bare justice would allot to the Catholic 
youth of the country for the same purpose will be over £80,000. 

We leave these figures to speak for themselves. They are 
calculated, as we have shown, with a leaning to cut down the 
Catholic claims as much as possible. We have minimized the 
existing endowments. We have minimized the Catholic claims. 
Yet in spite of all this minimizing, the barest justice, the lowest 
notion that can be taken of equality of endowment, would give 
to Catholics a yearly grant of more than £80,000, always 
supposing the Protestant endowments to remain as at present. 
They take no account of the steady advance in their intellectual 
superiority even under their present disadvantages. 
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But a mere money equality is not all that Irish Catholics 
have a right to demand in this matter of University Education. 
It would avail them little to have rich endowments, so long as 
they are denied the social and intellectual prestige that has been 
hitherto the monopoly of Protestants, and more especially of 
those Protestants who belong to the comparatively small class 
of Episcopalians in Ireland. For it is well for us to remember 
that although in many respects the Presbyterians of Ulster have 
been the spoilt children of the Cromwellian settlement of the 
country, and of those on whom the mantle of Cromwell fell, 
yet in the matter of education they have been in a very distinct 
position of inferiority. Trinity College, with its magnificent 
endowments was practically closed (or almost closed) to them 
until Mr. Fawcett’s Bill abolished the restrictions that shut them 
out from all the emoluments of that institution. Even now they 
frequent it but little. It still remains the stay and support of 
the Episcopalian Church alone. Its revenues are very effective 
in neutralizing the prejudicial effect that the disendowment of 
the Irish Church would otherwise have had on its social status. 
As long as Trinity maintains its exclusive position, so long will 
a sort of moral and social superiority cling to the Episcopalian 
body. 

We do not say this from any hostility to Protestant Episco- 
palianism. Trinity is in a religious position distinctly superior to 
that of Colleges where no sort of religion is recognized. But 
we cannot regard the exclusiveness of the position that Trinity 
occupies as at all consistent with any possible theory of religious 
equality. It is not that we grudge it its revenues. It is not 
that we do not appreciate the valuable work that it has done 
and is still doing. It is not that we forget the number of 
distinguished men that it has produced, or those who are at the 
present time to be found among its Fellows. We do not desire 
to interfere with it in any way, except in this single matter 
of the exclusiveness of its tenure. Representing as it does only 
an eighth or tenth portion of the population of Ireland, repre- 
senting only a minority of the talent of the country, it cannot 
be fair that it should remain the sole representative of the 
various Colleges which ought to be grouped together under one 
common University, and what is more, that it should be in the 
general estimation of mankind, identical in practice if not in 
theory, with the teaching University of Ireland. It is confes- 
sedly in a false position, and a false position is sooner or later 
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fatal to the well-being of any institution. Even for its own 
sake Trinity ought to be brought into its proper relation to the 
other teaching Colleges of Ireland. It should be one of a 
group, all united, as was the intention of its founders, under one 
common University. For Trinity is in theory, and was origi- 
nally meant to be, a College subordinate to the University of 
Dublin. It is the University, not the College, that in theory 
examines and confers degrees. In the statutes of the University 
provision is made for the foundation of other Colleges under 
its mantle besides Trinity. All that is needed is to make this 
provision a reality. Leave Trinity by all means in its present 
splendid position as a College, but admit side by side with it other 
Colleges under one common University. Whether this common 
University be called the University of Dublin or the Royal 
University of Ireland, matters but little. What is essential is 
that a Catholic College (and for the matter of that, a Presby- 
terian College also) should be admitted on equal terms to 
rank side by side with, though separate from, Trinity College, 
as Colleges of a common University which shall include them 
all. Whether the Presbyterian body would wish to have their 
main teaching centre in Dublin or Belfast is a question that 
does not concern us. We only allude to their claims because 
we are advocating the due recognition of various religious bodies 
to endowment in relation to the secular teaching that they give 
to their own co-religionfsts. This is all that Catholics claim for 
the Catholic body, and this we would on the principle of even- 
handed justice desire to see given to Presbyterians also. 

We repeat then that what Catholics and Presbyterians have 
a right to is this—that under a Common University (whether 
that University be called the Royal University or the University 
of Dublin), there should be included on terms of perfect equality 
a Catholic College and a Presbyterian College, in addition to 
the Episcopalian College of Trinity, which at present enjoysa 
most unjust monopoly. 

This introduces the question (and it is one on which a great 
deal of misapprehension exists among Protestants), as to the 
endowment of Colleges which make the theological teaching a 
part of their programme, and more particularly the endowment 
of professorial chairs directly or indirectly established for the 
imparting of certain theological opinions. [Protestants seem to 
fancy that the Catholic body in Ireland, and especially the 
Bishops, are determined by hook or by crook to divert 
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the endowments they may receive for controversial and 
propagandist purposes. It is perhaps a natural and reason- 
able mistake for those who are not Catholics to make, and 
it is one that bears unconscious testimony to the supremacy 
which would be given to theology as the science of all 
sciences, the queen and mistress of all the rest, in an ideal 
University. But Universities are not ideal in the present 
day, and we imagine never will be as long as the world shall 
last. The days are past when the names still painted over 
the antique doors in the Schools quadrangle at Oxford have 
any real significance. There was, indeed, a period when 
“Schola Ethice,” “Schola Metaphysice,” “Schola Naturalis 
Philosophie,” “Schola Theologiz,” really indicated the 
character of the sciences taught within. But that period is a 
matter of history, not only for Protestant Oxford, but also for 
Catholic Ireland, at all events under present circumstances. We 
are concerned with what is possible in the existing state of 
things, not with what might be possible in an imaginary con- 
dition of the world around us. 

No man could reasonably expect or wish a Protestant 
Government to pay money for the strengthening and _ building 
up of opinions that it regards with dislike and contempt, and 
we quite agree with the repudiation of any such idea by all 
reasonable men. We would almost go further and join our 
voice to the chorus of protest that arose against the very notion 
of Chairs of Theology or Ecclesiastical History being endowed 
from public funds. In Primary Education the endowment of 
denominational schools does not mean the endowment of 
denominational teaching, but on the contrary, expressly provides 
that none of the public money shall be devoted to promote any 
one set of religious opinions rather than another. So the 
endowment of Colleges, be they Catholic or Protestant, under 
a common and neutral University, does not mean that Catholic 
or Protestant Chairs of Theology or Ecclesiastical History 
should be endowed, but on the contrary, the measure passed 
should contain an express provision corresponding to that 
imposed on primary schools, 

But in this we have a right to claim that the limitation placed 
on any grant made to Catholics should be extended to other 
religious bodies as well. It would be a strange sort of equality 
if the Catholic theologian were silenced, while the Protestant 
controversialist hard by were to receive a goodly sum to abuse 
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“Romanists,” and denounce the Pope, and to employ the 
authority of a dignified position to indoctrinate his pupils with 
the oft-refuted slanders which form the staple of the dogmatic 
teaching of the Protestant theologian of Ireland. Just as it 
was fair that Maynooth should cease to receive its yearly grant 
when the Irish Establishment was destroyed, so even-handed 
justice, in refusing, and very properly refusing, any endowment 
to Catholic theology, must also refuse to allow any public 
endowment to be attached to the teaching of any religious 
opinions outside the Catholic body. Without this there would 
not be real equality. 

But here we must introduce a necessary proviso. It is one 
again to which those who have to legislate for us fancy that we 
shall not willingly submit. If in any Denominational College 
there are any students belonging to a denomination different 
from that to which the College belongs, such a student ought 
in every case to be exempted from attendance at any religious 
service, or instruction, or lecture to which he has a bond fide 
objection on religious grounds. He ought to be at no sort of 
disadvantage by reason of his religious opinions, and should be 
perfectly free to follow out in all respects the dictates of his 
conscience. In other words, every Denominational College 
must have a Conscience-clause strictly and impartially enforced. 
Any one who knows anything of the working of a Catholic 
College will know that such a clause will be practically un- 
necessary. To force those who are not Catholics to attendance 
on any occasion when they would be exposed to hear or see 
what would be inconsistent with what they regard as true, is 
utterly at variance with Catholic principles. At the University 
College in Stephen’s Green there have always been a little knot 
of Protestant students. We are perfectly certain that if they 
were asked whether there had been any sort of interference 
with their convictions, or anything whatever to which they had 
a conscientious objection during the time that they were inmates 
of the College or attending its lectures, they would one and all 
bear willing testimony to the entire absence of the very faintest 
approach either to proselytism or to the enforcement of any kind 
of religious disability. The notion that Catholics seek to thrust 
their faith on outsiders is a pure invention of those who judge 
not from what they know to be the case, but from their ante- 
cedent and a griori notions of what they think must be the 
case. It is a charge that will not bear the light of day. 
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The very insertion in the charter of a Catholic College of 
a Conscience-clause is a harmless formality, though at the same 
time it is an uncalled-for reflection on the Catholic body. It is 
but another instance of that strange tendency of human nature 
to read in the character of our neighbours the faults to which 
we ourselves are prone. 

For centuries there has been practised in Catholic Ireland 
a system of proselytism almost without a parallel. What means 
can be found that have not been employed to rob Ireland’s 
children of their faith? Persecution more cruel than that of 
Pagan Rome; kidnapping more shameless than that of the 
African slave-trader; bribery more utterly unprincipled than 
that of the most venal of Turkish officials ; violence worthy of 
the brutality and lust of an Eastern despot; trickery, deceit, 
lying that would put to shame even the father of lies himself. 
Perhaps we cannot wonder that those whose hands have been 
defiled with such methods as these, from the lordly dignitary of 
Anglicanism to the miserable hireling who has made the sacred 
name of “ Scripture reader” a synonym for all that is vile and 
contemptible—we cannot wonder that such men should suspect 
those whom they have vainly sought to seduce from virtue and 
from God, of a desire, now that the tide has turned, to practise 
some sort of retaliation. We will not grudge them the 
needless and innocuous Conscience-clause. If the landlord of 
a house, whose ancestors were notorious freebooters, were to 
insert in the lease that the tenant must engage not to appro- 
priate his neighbour’s goods, an honest man would smile at the 
uncomplimentary condition, but he would be willing enough 
that it should stand as a part of a beneficial lease offered him on 
generous terms. 

We might apply the same principles of interpretation to 
another condition that which we are told is to be comprised in 
the grant to a University College for Catholics in Ireland. It is 
not to be used as a focus of sedition or as a means of dissemi- 
nating political opinions hostile to the Government. This is a 
perfectly fair and just condition, and one which will be most 
readily accepted by Catholic Ireland. It does not mean that 
those who were before opposed to the policy of the party ir 
power should henceforward support it, or should even regard 
it more favourably than they have hitherto done. It does not 
mean that the authorities of the new College should be under- 
stood to use their influence to induce the students under their 
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care to adhere to a set of principles that they have hitherto 
regarded with aversion. It does not mean that the acceptance 
of it is to have any political influence whatever. If this were 
the condition imposed, every lover of his country, nay, every 
honest man in Ireland would repudiate even the richest endow- 
ment as nothing better than a traitor’s bribe. But it does mean 
that there is to be perfect impartiality in matters political. The 
University College, as such, though it is to be denominational 
in religion, is not to be denominational in politics. The Pro- 
fessor of History is not to give a one-sided view of the past for 
his own purposes. The Professor of Political Economy is to 
exercise no undue influence when he has to deal with the 
industries of a country and the best means of promoting them. 
The Professor of Ethics is to hold the balance evenly in dis- 
cussing questions respecting Government. All this is perfectly 
right, and we ought to welcome it as a boon to the Catholic 
cause in Ireland. What else do we need but the bare truth 
respecting the past, to establish with irresistible force the 
strength of our position? What do we need save a simple 
exposition of our struggles to make our claims such as the 
most bigoted or hostile must perforce acknowledge them ! 

It is time to return to the question of equality of prestige, 
which forms part of the Catholic claim. We have said that it 
requires that the new College should be co-ordinate with Trinity 
College, under a commen University, and that the students of 
the two Colleges should have to pass a common Examination 
as the qualification for the University degree. This will give to 
the degree that will be conferred on Catholics a value at least 
equal to that of the Trinity degree at present. But it will not 
give them with equal facility an equal share in the prestige that 
the name of Trinity carries with it. Ireland, and even Catholic 
Ireland, is justly proud of Trinity College, and of its many dis- 
tinguished scholars and mathematicians. The fact that it is 
an essentially Protestant institution should not blind us to its 
claims on our admiration, and, I would almost add, our love. 
The Catholics of Ireland, strong in the strength of their Holy 
Faith, can afford to be tolerant as none else can afford it. They 
are tolerant, more tolerant than the most liberal among Pro- 
testants, tolerant with the true toleration that is founded on the 
conscious possession of Truth. Every educated Catholic in 
Ireland will bear me out in the assertion that if Catholics were 
to be free to deal with other religious bodies in Ireland as they 
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please, they would deal with them one and all with not only 
justice, but generosity. Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, 
even the Orangemen of the North, would have no reason to 
complain of the treatment they would receive from their 
Cathoiic fellow-countrymen. And Trinity, above all—Trinity, 
around which group so many historic memories—Trinity, which 
has kept alive the traditions of scholarship when the bigotry of 
the dominant party extinguished so far as it could the light of 
knowledge throughout the land—Trinity, which has always 
numbered among its foremost men those who were also names 
to be remembered in the records of their grateful country— 
Trinity, which still has scholars and mathematicians in no way 
inferior to those of the English Universities—Trinity would 
always, will always, be treated with the greatest respect, nay, 
reverence, by the whole body of Catholics in Ireland. They do 
not wish to destroy the prestige of Trinity—-God forbid. They 
rather desire to increase it. What they do desire to destroy is 
the exclusiveness of its prestige. Trinity is not really benefited 
but injured by its monopoly. It would profit from a friendly 
rival. Catholics at present have no share in its prestige, 
except in the case of the few good Catholics who have passed 
through Trinity with distinction. But they have a right to share 
in it,and they believe that by sharing it they will add to it. They 
will not add to it at first, but as years go on the College which 
they claim side by side with Trinity, will be the friendly rival 
of the Protestant College, and by the impulse that its presence 
will give to the older institution, will raise the standard within 
its walls. 

For we must remember that Trinity by no means absorbs 
the main part of the talent of even the young Protestants 
of the country. Recent statistics prove this very clearly. 
A comparison has been made between the previous perform- 
ances of the sixteen boys who every year gain entrance Exhi- 
bitions at Trinity and the thirty who gain similar Exhibitions 
at the Matriculation Examinations of the Royal University. 
They have been traced through the various grades of the Inter- 
mediate Examinations. The results thus gained bring out two 
curious and significant facts. The one is that the Exhibitioners 
at the Royal University find it necessary in order to attain a good 
place to leave an interval of a full year after passing the Inter- 
mediate Examination, whereas the Exhibitioners at Trinity in a 
large number of cases gain their scholarship with a much shorter 
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interval. The other is the still more significant fact that the 
Trinity Exhibitioners are not as a rule to be found in such 
high places in the Intermediate Examinations as the Exhi- 
bitioners of the Royal University. I do not forget that the 
Exhibitioners of the Royal University include among their 
numbers Protestants as well as Catholics, and up to the present 
time a considerable majority of them have been Protestants. 
But the Catholic Exhibitioners are sufficiently numerous to give 
a clear indication that when the best men of the future Catholic 
College shall contest with the best men of Trinity College for 
the mastery in a common University, the former will not be 
found wanting, and will gradually take their full share in the 
present honours, and so indirectly in the past prestige of the 
Protestant College which hitherto in practice has been the sole 
resident University for Catholic Ireland. 

We need not linger long on the third sort of equality of 
which we have spoken. Equality of local position, of convenient 
buildings, of suitable lecture-rooms, of facilities for teaching— 
all go hand in hand with equality of endowment. We cannot 
expect them all at once to be provided for us with any final 
sufficiency. Rome was not built in a day, and a Catholic 
College cannot be constructed and furnished in a week. The 
elaborate system of rewards and prizes which stimulates 
Protestant students can only be gradually incorporated, so far 
as it is desirable that it should be incorporated, in a Catholic 
College. We cannot look for a generation of mathematicians 
all at once who shall be skilled in the latest developments of the 
higher branches of science, but we shall gradually attain to it. 
We cannot hope for a territorial demesne to spring into 
existence for our benefit, equal in extent to and situated as 
favourably as the lordly park which occupies the very heart 
of Dublin city. But practically no serious difficulty will 
present itself in regard to this or any other of the material 
requisites, which can be secured by a sufficient grant of money. 
The Catholic “claim” will be met in a liberal spirit as regards 
buildings, lecture-rooms, recreation-grounds. If all that is 
needed is not provided immediately, it will not be from any 
want of generosity, but because some of the appliances necessary 
to the full equipment of a University College are of more 
permanent value if gradually supplied, than if they are forced 
into existence before the time has come when they can be 
employed to the best advantage. 
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But we have no intention of descending to details. Our 
task has been to explain, as far as we can, what is meant by 
the equality which Catholics claim in the matter of Education. 
At the present moment, when those in authority have not 
spoken, it would be presumptuous to put forward any constructive 
scheme for the future. 

To sum up the argument that we have urged, Catholics 
have a right to equality with Protestants in matters of Univer- 
sity Education. To expect an equality proportionate to the 
population at the present time would be most unreasonable. 
An absolute equality would be really no equality at all. But 
we can claim, and we do claim, an equality of endowment for 
Catholics, proportionate to the number of Catholic boys as 
compared with Protestant who are ready to avail themselves 
of University Education. These are, roughly speaking, 14 to 
11 of the whole body of students, and 14 to 8 of that higher 
class who obtain some sort of honours and distinctions. Hence 
Catholics can claim, as a matter of equality and justice, a 
yearly sum of money which shall bear to the sum allotted to 
Protestants the proportion of at least 14 to II. 

Besides equality of endowment, Catholics have a right to 
equality, as far as may be, of prestige. This can only be granted 
them by the establishment of a Catholic College side by side 
with Trinity, and enjoying all the same privileges under a 
common University, comprising all the talent of the nation, 
whether Catholic, Episcopalian, or Presbyterian. 

Lastly, Catholics can claim equality of situation of buildings, 
of grounds, of educational appliances. All this cannot perhaps 
be given at first, but it should be recognized as their right from 
the very beginning and gradually conceded to them as it may 
practically be found convenient. Thus and thus only can they 
have a settlement of their claims which can be regarded as in 
any sense final, and which will satisfy their just demands, 


R. F. C. 











Browning as a Religious Teacher. 
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IT is no part of our purpose to attempt an estimate of 
Browning’s merits and demerits as a poet; but his character 
as a religious teacher, which has often been rated very high, 
calls for some examination at the present moment, and may be 
discussed by us with greater security than it is possible to attain 
in laying down the laws which are to distinguish good from 
bad or from indifferent poetry. To make our position quite 
unmistakeable we add that we are going to judge Browning 
from the standpoint of the Catholic Church, and to say what 
Catholics ought to think about the matter. For, of course, when 
Mr. Swinburne, in his recent sonnets on the occasion, tells us 
that Browning was a great master in things spiritual, and when 
various reviewers, representing most various gradations of belief 
and unbelief, use the same words of praise, it must be that the 
meaning differs in the several cases, and that even the degree in 
which any exact meaning whatever is attached to the phrases, 
will be far from constant. Leaving others to their own 
responsibilities, our single inquiry is about ourselves, what ought 
we Catholics, on our principles, to take as our conclusion? Our 
creed is very positive, and therefore it enables us to apply a 
standard which even adversaries will allow to be most carefully 
defined ; and herein is the contrast between ourselves on the 
one hand, and on the other that great mass of mankind who are 
not prepared to lay down precisely the articles of their faith. 


I. 


We will start by enumerating those truths which Browning, 
with whatever drawbacks afterwards to be considered, asserts 
in conjunction with us, and for the assertion of which we owe 
him a debt of gratitude. It was a theory of Comte’s that the 
reasonable apprehension of a truth does not lead to corres- 
ponding action, unless something be added to: rouse the 
emotions; in order to be practically effective, words must do 
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something more than appeal to mere intellect. Therefore 
poetry, which fires the imagination, is most serviceable when 
enlisted on the side of religion; and some of the writings of 
Browning, who was pre-eminently a poet of an arousing 
character, have acted very beneficially as counter-agents to the 
writings of certain scientific men, whose teaching has been 
implicitly, if not explicitly, atheistic, and materialistic, and 
pessimistic. If the short sarcastic utterances of some unbelieving 
professors have gone abroad among the multitude to the injury 
of religion, some of Browning’s vigorous lines have gained the 
public ear with an opposite effect. We will briefly declare a 
few subjects of prime importance, upon which his teaching 
has done, to the cause of religion, some valuable service. 

(2) Heis quite at variance with the opinion that the origin 
of all things lay in unconscious matter, out of which mind 
slowly developed itself; on the contrary he holds that mind 
essentially was at the beginning of all things. He calls the 
primeval Being by the name of God. So far Browning shows 
himself to be a theist; but he goes further and pronounces in 
favour of Christianity, regarding Christ’s office as quite necessary 
to the world. 

(4) He believes in man’s soul as well as in his body; he 
protests against the softness of pessimists who whine over the 
woes of life, like children whose one quest is after more sweets 
and more playtime, or like cowards who find themselves 
engaged in warfare, when their one yearning is after comfortable 
security. Browning insists much on the fact that this is a life 
of probation, and that it ought not to be criticized as though 
it were the whole span of existence allotted to man. 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns each smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go ! 

Be our joys three-parts pain ! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe. 
From thence, a paradox, 

Which comforts while it mocks— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 
‘What I aspire to be, 

And was not, comforts me : 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink. 

(“Rabbi Ben Ezra.”) 

(c) In harmony with the above doctrines, Browning is not a 

worshipper of simple material prosperity, but sets the highest 
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store on man’s two moral faculties, the power to know and Zo 
Zove. To inculcate moral lessons is one of the poet’s constant 
endeavours. 

No Catholic can fail to approve, in a writer whose powers of 
expression were very vivid, the persistent attempt to enforce 
doctrines such as those just enumerated ; for they all, in their 
tendency, make in the direction of true religion, and are in dead 
opposition to many irreligious tendencies of our age. Giving 
thanks where thanks are due, we are grateful to Browning for 
what of good he has done, and, on the strength of it, we can 
take some share in the chorus of praise which is being sung 
round his tomb in Westminster Abbey. 


II. 


That we should have also our faults to find with Browning’s 
religious teaching is inevitable from the fact that he was not a 
member of our Church ; but there is more to be said than that. 
He falls short in many points which may fairly be reckoned as 
included under that rather vague phrase, “our common Christi- 
anity.” Not that it is always easy to discover what doctrines he 
himself wishes to affirm, and what doctrines he wishes to deny ; 
for, apart from his obscurities of style, his position as a dramatist 
introduces a great element of uncertainty. His characters are 
neither themselves alone, nor Browning alone; but they are 
themselves after they haye been transfused into Browning, and 
he into them. Sometimes it is given as a test of the dramatist 
that his own personality should utterly disappear in his 
creations; but Browning is no dramatist on that test. His 
method is given by himself in the “Ring and the Book.” 
There is an Etruscan gold which is too soft to be wrought 
upon by hammer and file, unless it be previously hardened 
by admixture with some alloy. Afterwards, the alloy may 
be driven out; but it is needful in the first formation of 
such an object as an artistically fashioned ring. The gold 
stands for the historic facts; the alloy for Browning’s own 
fancy. 


Well now ; there’s nothing in nor out o’ the world 
Good except truth: yet this, the something else, 
What’s this, then, which proves good yet seems untrue, 
This that I mixed with truth, motions of mine, 

That quickened, made the inertness malleolable 

O’ the gold was not mine—what’s your name for this ? 
Are means to the end, themselves in part the end? 

Is fiction what makes fact alive, fact too? 
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At any rate the result is that it is difficult to interpret 
the historic characters because of Browning, and to interpret 
Browning because of the historic, or sometimes the fictitious 
characters, under which he masks. 

Add to the above cause of obscurity the fact, that the 
insufficiency of human words to convey exact truth was a 
part of Browning’s explicit teaching, which he reiterates in 
several places; he makes it the lesson to be drawn from the 
variety of versions which he gives to one story in “The Ring 
and the Book.” 

To British public, who may like me yet, 
(Marry and Amen !) learn one lesson hence 
Of many which whatever lives should teach 
The lesson that our human speech is nought, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 

And human estimation words and wind. 

Therefore he assumes, somewhat after the fancy of Mr. 
Pater, that such truth as art, in its vague way, can reach, is 
often all the truth that we are able to acquire: 

Because it is the glory and good of art 


That art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at least. 


Of course, we may have recourse to the Browning Society— 
which the poet has so far disowned as to declare that its 
members were unauthorized by him, and to a large extent quite 
unknown to him. He would have rendered the existence of 
such a body much less necessary, if he had acted the part 
of his own expositor. It is true that fault is found with those 
artists who tell us, in prose prefaces, what is the aim of their 
poetry; and upon this score Mr. Alfred Austin has lately been 
reprehended. Yet the occasional practice of such self-explanation 
seems quite legitimate. For as there are historic poems which 
are intelligible only on the supposition that the history is pre- 
viously known, so there may be allusive or allegorical poems 
on matters not historic, or not belonging to presumably known 
history, and these require an introduction. No clear reason is 
given why an explanatory statement should spoil a poem. At 
any rate, a writer of Mr. Browning’s obscurity and eccentricity, 
does require a commentary from some competent quarter, and 
we will borrow our lights from Mrs. S. Orr’s Handbook to Robert 
Browning's Works. The lady can occasionally quote the poet’s 
own letters to herself, can refer to help received from Mr. 
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Furnivall and Mr. Nettleship, and can say that she undertook 
her task at the request of some members of the Browning 
Society. Under her assistance we will retrace the points of 
Browning’s teaching which we have already commended for 
their orthodoxy, and see how far short they fall of full 
orthodoxy, and even lapse into heterodoxy. 

(2) In his assignation of mind as prior to matter, and in his 
reference of the supreme intelligence to God, Mr. Browning is 
vague, and might even be suspected of a leaning to idealism or 
emanationism. What Mrs. Orr calls his “broad Theism” is 
described by her as follows:! “So much of abstract truth as 
cannot be given in a picture of human life, lies outside his 
philosophy of it. He accepts this residue as the ultimate 
mystery of what must be called Divine thought. Thought or 
spirit is with him the ultimate fact of existence; the one thing 
about which it is vain to theorize, and which we can never 
get behind. His gospel would begin, ‘In the beginning was 
thought ;’ and since we can only conceive this as self-conscious, 
his Alpha and Omega is a Divine Intelligence, from which all 
the ideas of the human intellect are derived, and which stamps 
them as true. These religious conceptions are the meeting- 
ground of the dramatic and the metaphysical activity of the poetic 
genius, The two are blended in the vision of a Supreme Being, 
not to be invested with human emotions, but only to be reached 
through them.” c 

As an illustration, more or less apt, we may take the 
following account of God from “ Paracelsus :” 

I stood at first where all aspire at last 
To stand ; the secret of the world was mine. 
I knew, I felt (perception unexpressed, 
Uncomprehended by our narrow thought, 
But somehow felt and known in every shift 
And change in the spirit,—nay, in every pore 
Of the body, even)—what God is, what we are, 
What life is—how God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all Being emanates, all power 
Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore, 
Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes ; where dwells enjoyment there is He; 
With still a flying point of bliss remote, 
A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view: thus climbs 
Pleasure its height for ever and ever. 

a pe 
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After describing God’s joy in the subterranean activities of 
our globe, and in the vital activities of spring, he says that thus 


God renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus He dwells in all, 
From late minute beginnings up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life ; whose attributes had here and there 
Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 
Asking to be combined, dim fragments meant 
To be united in some wondrous whole, 
Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 
Suggesting some one creature yet to make, 
Some point where all the scattered rays should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man. 


We cannot assume that the monologue, from which the 
above passages are taken, exactly represents Browning’s idea 
of God, the Creator, yet we know that it does body forth, in 
some vague way, his own vague creed. He was distinctly of 
opinion that a steady, unwavering faith, beyond the reach of 
doubt, a faith tied down to definitely settled articles, was not 
to be aimed at by man. This fact will appear more con- 
spicuously if we pass from his Theism to his Christianity, 
which we find explained by him in his “Christmas Eve” and 
“Easter Day.” 

Driven by stress of weather, the poet, on Christmas Eve, 
enters a little Dissenting chapel, where he meets much offensive 
to eye, ear, and nostril ; he is disgusted, and gladly finds himself 


out in the open air again, which is for him a better place of 
worship. 
For me 

I have my own Church equally ; 

And in this Church my faith sprang first ; 

In youth I looked to these very skies, 

And probing their immensities, 

I found God there, His visible power ; 

Yet felt in my heart, amid all its sense 

Of the power, an equal evidence 

That His love, there too, was the nobler dower, 

For the loving worm within the clod 

Were diviner than a loveless ‘God. 


His self-satisfaction is broken by a sudden vision of a Divine 
Face ; Christ appears and teaches him not to despise the honest 
worship of the ignorant Dissenters; then transporting him 
suddenly to Rome, shows him High Mass going on at St. 
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Peter’s. Here, too, he recognizes truth amid what he supposes 
to be error: 
Though Rome’s gross yoke 
Drops off, no more to be endured, 
Her teaching is not so obscured 
By errors and perversities, 
That no truth shines athwart the lies ; 
And He whose eye detects a spark 
Even where, to man’s, all seems dark, 
May well see flame, where each beholder 
Acknowledges the embers smoulder, 


Christ next transfers the poet to the outside of a lecture-hall, 
where a German rationalist is developing the mythic theory of 
Christ’s personality. Such doctrine is the worst he has met 
with yet: for if in the Dissenting chapel and in St. Peter’s, the 
atmosphere contained some deleterious elements, 


The critic leaves no air to poison ; 
Pumps out with ruthless ingenuity 
Atom by atom, and leaves you—vacuity ! 
Thus much of Christ does he reject, 
And what retain? His intellect? 
What is it I must reverence duly ? 
Poor intellect for worship, truly, 
Which tells me simply what was told, 
(If mere morality bereft 

Of God in Christ, be all that’s left) 
Elsewhere by voices manifold ; 

With this advantage, that the stater 
Made nowise the important stumble 
Of adding, he, the sage and humble 
Was one with the Creator. 


Much stress is laid on the fact that the personality of Christ, as 
affording a motive for the practice of morality, is all-important 
in the Christian scheme, and alone furnishes what is quite 
a needful impulse for right conduct; so that the great mistake 
of the German professor is in fact to have destroyed, while in 
words he retains this personality. He says: 


Go home and venerate the myth 

I have thus experimented with. 

This man continue to adore him, 
Rather than all who went before him, 
And all who ever followed after. 


Yet as there is some soul of good in the professor, even he is not 
utterly condemned by Christ. He has his commendable points, 


Unlearned love was safe from spurning ; 
Can’t we respect that loveless learning ? 
Let us at least give learning honour. 
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Besides learning, however, there is some “ghost of love” in 
the professor, “in the utterance of that virgin-minded man, with 
the ‘wan, pure look,’ and the frail life burning itself away 
in striving after truth. For his critical tests have reduced the 
pearl of price to ashes, and yet left it in his judgment, a pearl, 
and he bids his followers gather up their faith in an almost 
perfect whole ; go home and venerate the myth on which he has 
experimented, adore the man whom he has proved to be one,” 
and nothing more than man. 

The poet from his experiences deduces the lesson of large 
tolerance for all Christian sects who worship in earnest, and who 
prove the vitality of their faith by the moral improvement which 
it effects in them. 

I shall be wise another time, 

And not desire a wall between us, 
When next I see a church-roof cover 
So many species of our genus, 

All with their foreheads bearing Jover, 
Written above the earnest eyes of them. 


The end of all is that the poet comes to himself and finds 
himself still seated in the Dissenting chapel which he first 
entered; the preacher he discovers to be at the tenth and 
last point of the sermon. His experience has been a vision; 
yet a most real vision, teaching him the lesson of comprehensive 
Christianity. However, his preference is for the simpler and 
apparently more real worship of the Dissenters. 


I did not long to leave the door 

And find a new Church, as before ; 

But rather was quiet, and inclined 

To prolong and enjoy the gentle resting 

From further tracking, and trying, and testing. 
“This tolerance is a general mood !” 

(Said I, and little pause ensued). 

“ One trims the bark, ’twixt shoal and shelf, 
And sees, each side, the good effects of it, 

A value for religion’s self, 

A carelessness about the sects of it. 

Let me enjoy my own conviction, 

Nor watch my neighbour’s faith with fretfulness. 
Better a mild indifferentism, 

Teaching that both our faiths (though duller 
His shine through a duller spirit’s prism) 
Originally had one colour, 

Better pursue a pilgrimage 

Through ancient and through modern times, 


1 Handbook, p. 182. 
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To many peoples, various climes, 
Where I may see saint, savage, sage 
Fuse their respective creeds in one, 
Before the general Father’s throne. 


To what extent the individual, Robert Browning, would 
identify himself with the dramatist who here speaks in verses 
that are often quite Hudibrastic, we need not inquire. What 
is called Browning’s keen spiritual insight is exemplified in 
citations such as the above; and their teaching as to Theism 
and Christianity is what no Catholic can accept. At most 
we can admit that the members of the Christian sects will 
be judged according to the measure of their honest endeavour 
to know and practise what Christ delivered; but that Christ’s 
doctrine is not to be found exactly defined in His own one 
visible Church upon earth, is what we can in no way allow. 
We are dogmatists; Browning is an anti-dogmatist. “He 
was convinced,” writes Mrs. Orr,! “that uncertainty is essential 
to spiritual life; and his works are saturated by the idea, that 
where uncertainty ceases stagnation must begin; that our light 
must be wavering and our progress tentative, as well as our 
hopes chequered, and our happiness even devoid of any sense 
of finality, if the creative intention is not to frustrate itself; 
we may not see the path of progress and salvation clearly 
marked out before us. On the other hand he believes that the 
circumstances of life ar€ as much adapted to the guidance 
of each separate soul, as if each were the single object of 
creative care; and that therefore, while the individual knows 
nothing of the Divine scheme, he is everything in it.” 

It follows that Mr. Browning would have no little sympathy 
with many of the sentiments which he inserts in “Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology ;” for instance with that prelate’s view, 
that since man must choose between faith chequered with 
fits of doubt, and doubts chequered with fits of faith, the former 
is the preferable alternative, as also the only alternative which 
will afford a working scheme in life. More of Browning’s 
opinions as to faith may be found in his version of the “Two 
Voices,” namely, in his “Easter Day,” where again the need of 
Christianity is asserted, but asserted very insufficiently. We 
are told that the poet has sympathy with each voice, with that 
of the sceptic and with that of the believer, but agrees exactly 
with neither of these. Especially we are warned that he, 
1 P. 5. 
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a man of the world, and a “diner out,” disagrees with 
the view that this world is meant mainly as a school of 
renunciation. “He is at one with the first speaker when 
he suggests that certainly in matters of belief is no more to 
be desired than to be attained; but that personage regards 
uncertainty as justifying presumptions of a dogmatic kind, 
while its value to Mr. Browning lies precisely in its right to 
exclude them. And again: while the value of spiritual conflict 
is largely emphasized in his works, he disagrees with the 
man of faith in “Easter Day” as with the dogmatic believer in 
“Christmas Eve,” as to the manner in which it is to be carried 
on. According to these, the spirit fights against life; according 
to him it fights in and by means of its opportunities. From 
his point of view human life is an education; from theirs 
it isa snare! These words do not fairly state the case between 
asceticism and its opposite; but let them pass. As we are 
not Manicheans, nor even Puritans, we also in our own way 


can affirm, 
This world’s no blot for us, 
No blank ; it means intensely and means good ; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


(4) Browning would not like to be called upon for any 
philosophic account of the distinction between soul and body 
in man; but he holds that there: are two such factors, and that 
each ought to have its due. To the Prior’s admonition, 


Your business is to paint the souls of men ; 
Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms. 
Fra Lippo Lippi replies : 

Now is this sense? I ask; 
A fine way to paint soul by painting body 
So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must go further, 
And can’t fare worse. 
Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, 
Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 
Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 
Both in their order? 
Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all 
(I never saw it—put the case the same), 
If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents ; 
That’s somewhat ; and you'll find the soul you’ve missed 
Within yourself when you return Him thanks. 


Under the strong feeling roused by the sudden death of a 
friend, Browning gave expression to his views about the 
1 Handbook, p. 188, 
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future life of the soul in the poem “La Saisiaz.” How very 
unsatisfactory was the basis of his creed is apparent from the 
significant words of Mrs. Orr’s commentary: “The argument 
is marked by a strong sense of the personal and therefore 
relative character of human experience and knowledge. It 
accepts the ‘subjective synthesis’ of some non-theistic thinkers, 
though excluding of course the negations on which this rests ; 
and its greater maturity is shown by the philosophic form in 
which the author’s old religious doctrine of personal (or subjec- 
tive) truth has been recast. He assumes here, it is true, that 
God and the soul exist. He considers their existence as given 
in the double fact that there is a something in us which thinks 
and perceives, and something outside and beyond us, which is 
perceived by it: and this subject and object, which he names the 
soul and God, are to him beyond the necessity of further proof, 
because beyond the reach of it. He might, therefore, challenge 
for his conclusions something more than an optional belief. 
He guards himself, nevertheless, against imposing the verdict 
of his own experience on any other man; and both the 
question and the answer into which the poem resolves itself 
begin for his own spirit and end so.”! Surely it is needless 
to pause and say how little this “philosophy” of the soul’s 
relation to God would suit the Catholic school; how little 
also it would serve to dispel the doubts of a scientific man 
like Professor Huxley. « 

“Qld Pictures in Florence,” is a poem setting forth the value 
of body and soul which the artist is to take account of in his 
work, as also the different ways in which Greek artists in their 
day and modern artists in theirs, have each depicted the truth 
of soul and body with a difference of relative proportion, yet 
so that they are really all of one school. 

You style them, you of little wit, 


Old Master This, and Early the Other, 
Not dreaming that the old and new are fellows. 


But what it is specially important to note in this poem is that 
it contains an opinion—not indeed the poet’s own more cherished 
opinion—about the ending of man’s probation with the present 
life. 


There’s a fancy some lean on and others hate, 
That when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 
Where it thrives and gets weary, loses and wins, 
1 Pp, 189. 
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Where the strong and the weak, the world’s congeries, 
Reap in large what they practised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series, 
Only the scale’s to be changed, that’s all. 
Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen, 
By the means of evil that good is best, 
And through earth and its noise what is Heaven’s serene, 
When our faith in the same has stood the test ; 
Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 
And the uses of labour are surely gone, 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough for one. 


Mrs, Orr’s comment is: “Mr. Browning alludes in the course 
of this monologue to the two opposite theories of human pro- 
bation: one confining it to this life, the other extending it 
through a series of future existences ; and without pronouncing 
on their relative worth, he owns himself in sympathy with the 
former. Zhe sentiment is, however, not in harmony with his 
general views, and belongs to the dramatic aspect of the poem.” 
Here is one of the conveniences of the dramatic method over 
that of the catechist or preacher in the deliverance of spiritual 
doctrine ! 

The Catholic Church clearly holds the truth to be other than 
what is stated in Mr. Browning’s “ordinary” view about the 
length of man’s probation. The opinion was once tolerated, 
that the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision by those who are saved 
would be deferred till the Day of Judgment; and passages 
seeming more or less to countenance the idea of such a delay 
may be quoted from St. Justin, Origen, St. Irenzus, Tertullian, 
St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, and Lactantius. Those who favoured 
the notion of the millennium must also be ranked on the side of 
those that deny the final state of rest to follow immediately on 
a good death. In the time of John the Twenty-Second the 
question was still not authoritatively closed: but in the pro- 
fession of faith offered for acceptance to the Emperor Michael 
Palzologus, in the Council of Florence, and in the formula 
prescribed for the Greeks by Gregory the Thirtcenth, the con- 
troversy was settled ;! and the settlement is in harmony with 
St. Paul’s clear belief that death would put him in the immediate 
and eternally secure enjoyment of God’s presence? Thus what 
was fora time left disputable among Catholics formed a very 
small part of that wide area of doubt which Browning allows 


4 See Denzinger’s Encheiridron, nn. 387, 588, 870. 
4 2 Cor. v. 6.3; Philipp. i. 23. Cf. St. Luke xxiii. 43. 
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Personally he himself prefers the theory of perpetual evolution 
to that of eternal rest—which last phrase ought to mean, of 
course, not a rest devoid of activity, but a rest which is found in 
activities fully satisfied with their own employment about an 
adequate object, adequately placed within their reach. We are 
told by Mrs. Orr that there is a passage in the “ Paracelsus” 
which ! “reflects Mr. Browning’s constant ideal of a fruitful and 
progressive existence,” and which, “as far as it goes, forms his 
actual confession of faith. The scientific idea of evolution is 
here distinctly foreshadowed: though it begins and ends, in 
Mr. Browning’s mind, in the large Theism which is the basis of 
his religious belief.” We will conclude this part of our subject 
by bringing forward the characteristic passage : 


Power—neither put forth blindly, nor controlled, 
Calmly by perfect knowledge ; to be used 

At risk, inspired or checked by hope and fear : 
Knowledge-- not intuition, but the slow 

Uncertain fruit of an enhancing toil, 

Strengthened by Jove: /ove—not serenely pure, 

But strong from weakness, like a chance-sown plant, 
Which, cast on stubborn soil, puts forth changed buds 
And softer strains, unknown in happier climes ; 
Love which endures, and doubts, and is oppressed, 
And cherished, suffering much and much sustained, 
A blind, oft failing, yet believing love, 

A half-enlightened, often-chequered trust— 

Hints and previsions of which faculties 

Are strewn cdnfusedly everywhere about 

The inferior natures ; and all lead up higher, 

All shape out dimly the superior race, 

The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 

And man appears at last. 


As to the final destiny of this man, who himself marks a 
relatively final stage in the progress of things below him, we 
are told that, 


With apprehension of his passing worth, 
Desire to work his proper nature out, 

And ascertain his rank and final place, 

For those things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life, man is not Man as yet, 

Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows ; when the host 
Is lost at once to the despair of night, 


1 P, 28. See especially ‘‘ La Saisiaz” for Browning’s views about future life. 
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When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy. 


If indeed the perfection of all mankind in learning and in virtue 
is one necessary stage of the journey, and a stage to be accom- 
plished here on earth, then we must pronounce the enterprise 
hopeless, for that stage will never be reached. What is beyond 
is pleasant to contemplate, but again hopeless of achievement : 


Then shall man’s long triumphant march begin, 
Thence shall his being date—thus wholly roused, 
What he achieves shall be set down to him, 

When all the race is perfected alike 

As man, that is : all tended to mankind, 

And, man produced, all has its aim thus far. 

But in completed man begins anew 

A tendency to God. Prognostics told 

Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendour ever on before 

In that eternal circle life pursues, 

For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 

And find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs ; ¢hey grow too great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good ,; while peace 
Rises within them ever more and more. 

Such men are even now upon the earth, 

Serene amid the half-formed creatures round, 
Who should be saved by them and joined with them. 


To those for whom “high spiritual insight” is any shadowy 
utterance about a constant evolution, and a disappearance of 
narrow, persecuting “creeds” before broad and loving “ views,” 
the above verses will be precious utterances ; but to the Catholic, 
whose dogma is his life, and who holds by his Catechism and his 
Creeds, and his Papal definitions, and his theology of the schools, 
the poetry of “ Paracelsus” is, on the one side, miserably in- 
definite, and, on the other side, definitely erroneous. 

(c) What has already been said leaves it the less needful to 
dwell on Browning’s account of knowledge and Jove as man’s two 
moral powers. Browning’s knowledge leads to insufficient faith 
in God and in Christ, and his /ove is not the law of charity as 
taught in the Gospels. Some writers are indignant at the idea 
of loving one’s neighbour for God’s sake ; they protest that this 
is an insult to one’s neighbour, as though he were not worthy of 
love for his own sake. Nevertheless, the perfection of man’s love 
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for his fellow-man is to love him in and for God ; but meanwhile 
it is not necessary to deny a secondary, subordinate place to the 
human excellencies. Browning’s idea of the love of mankind 
seems, in the main, a purely human love ; and, what is worse, a 
love often regulated by “elective affinities,” which are judged by 
the standard of mere feeling. Two lovers fee/ that they are made 
for one another : that they are the completion of one another in 
this life, and will be so again in another life. Whatever may be 
the poet’s intention, it is clear that some readers will gather 
from his verses no high opinion of the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. The drama, “Ina Balcony,” tells how the young 
Constance is willing to sacrifice her lover, Norbert, to the old 
Queen, who is already married, but unhappily mated; the 
sacrifice in the end has not to be carried out, but the offer to 
undergo it was a test of strength, and as such is praised. In the 
“ Statue and the Bust,” a woman, imprisoned in her room by her 
jealous husband, looks down daily on her lover who rides by 
outside ; neither of the two are energetic enough to accomplish 
their union, and they die apart. 


Still I suppose they sit and ponder, 

What a gift life was ages ago, 

Six steps out of the chapel yonder, 

Only they see not God I know, 

Nor all that chivalry of his 

The soldjer saints, who row on row 

Burn upward, each to his point of bliss, 
Since, the end of life being manifest, 

He had burned his way through the world to this. 
I hear you respond : “ But delay was best, 
For their end was a crime.” O crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test 

As a virtue golden through and through, 
And prove its worth at a moment’s view. 


Mrs. Orr’s comment is : “ Mr. Browning blames these lovers 
for not carrying out their intention, whether or not it could be 
pronounced a good one. Man should carry his best energies 
into the game of life, whether the stake he is playing for be 
good or bad—a reality or a sham. As a fest of energy, the one 
has no value above the other.” 


As well the counter as the coin, I submit, 

When your table’s a hat, and your prize a dram, 
Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 
Venture as warmly, use the same skill ; 
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Do your best whether winning or losing it, 
If you choose to play, is my principle ! 

Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it will. 


Some may deny the danger of writing such verses, and seek 
to justify this denial by a reference to the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, where only a part of the example is meant to be in- 
structive ; while others may say that direct teaching is no task 
to be imposed on the poetic art, which merely gives vivid pre- 
sentations of love as it is, and that Browning merely takes this 
world of mixed motives, good and bad, and shows how the two 
classes enter into the most strange combinations, there being a 
virtue even in the brave prosecution of vice. In any case, what- 
ever the plea for Browning's bold procedures, our firm conviction 
is that some warning voice should be raised to counteract the 
repeated assertions, during the last month, that Browning is one 
of our greatest spiritual teachers, as likewise to counteract the 
assertion of Zhe Times, that especially he is a master on the 
subject of love. Certainly it is not always the virtue of love, 
but rather the passion that he depicts : it is love in its excesses, 
and extravagances, and sillinesses—in those exhibitions of itself 
which a man would be ashamed to have recorded of himself for 
the public amusement. To quote only one more instance of 
what we mean, we will refer to “In a Gondola” as eminently 
unhealthy in tone. A lover is stabbed after a night spent with 
his mistress in a gondola; but he is quite satisfied with his 
adventure and its end; it is a glorious term to his earthly 
existence. 

It was ordained to be so, sweet, and best 

Comes now, beneath thine eyes, upon thy breast, 
Still kiss me! Care not for the cowards, care 
Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 

My blood will hurt. The Three I do not scorn, 


To death, decause they never lived; but I 
Have lived indeed, and so (yet one more kiss), can die. 


To understand the situation one must attend to what 
Mrs. Orr remarks about “the Three” who carry out the assassi- 
nation, namely, that “one of them we may conjecture to be the 
lady’s husband or father.” We do not say that Mr. Browning 
like Shelley advocates a disregard of the marriage tie in face of 
some so-called “higher law,” but we do say that the effect of 
his poems, on many readers, must be directly detrimental to the 
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reverence for the great Christian sacrament, against which only 
too many destructive forces are now being employed. Surely 
our own Divorce Court, with its barefaced system of lying, is 
not in high repute at the present moment, though it is kept 
in constant practice. 

We are, then, very earnest in our word of warning. God 
has given us no revelation as to what the standard of true poetry 
is; mankind are left quite to their own liberty to argue for or 
against Browning’s title to have exercised his faculty of the 
constructive imagination in such a way as to have earned a high 
place among poets. But God has given us a revelation what 
religion, morality, and high spirituality mean; on the strength 
of which communication from above, we fearlessly affirm that 
there is more true spirituality in the Penny Catechism than in 
all Browning’s poems put together; and that the poems are to 
be brought to the test of the Catechism, not the Catechism to 
the test of the poems. If all Catholics whom it concerns will 
remember this fact, they may be saved the utterance, whether in 
speech orin writing of some very un-Catholic sentiments ; as also 
some very undignified submission to what the fashionable talk 
of the hour is dictating to those who are slaves of what the 
world is saying. 

We may add that with all Browning’s professions of wide 
tolerance, he never reached higher than the standpoint of vulgar 
bigotry in regard to the Catholic Church. In that very poem, 
already quoted, where Christ bids him respect what is genuine 
in the ritual of St. Peter’s, he cannot part from the subject 
without speaking offensively of our Sovereign Pontiff. 

Let us hope 
That no worse blessing befall the Pope, 


Turned sick at last of to-day’s buffoonery, 
Of posturings and petticoatings. 


Indeed, he seldom speaks of our Church and our churchmen 
except on the unfavourable side, for example in “ The Confes- 
sional,” “Fra Lippo Lippi,” “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” 
“The Bishop Orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church.” With 
all his powers of mind, there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that Browning had any deep knowledge, either historical or 
philosophical, of the relative merits of the rival creeds; and his 
special dislike for Catholicity proves nothing except his own 
particular mental twist, and the particular reason Catholics 
should have for not taking him as the guide in spiritual truth. 














Wood-cuts and Photo-engravings. 


THE most striking contrast between the books and newspapers 
of the present day and those read by our grandfathers, is to 
be found in their illustrations. The books of to-day present 
examples of the graphic arts with which in point of excellence 
and cheapness the publications of the earlier part of the century 
admit of no comparison. The rapidity of progress made by 
the most popular of graphic arts, wood-engraving, is conclusively 
shown when we compare the illustrated papers fresh from the 
press with those of but twenty years ago. Ease of production 
has gone hand in hand with excellence, and of this we have 
a most striking proof in the successful establishment of 
a daily penny illustrated paper. In the task of producing 
cheap illustrations, wood-engraving has now a formidable 
rival: the science of the photographer has produced a process 
which bids fair to supersede the older and more artistic method. 
Their objects, aims, and methods are very different, and in this 
difference, to a great extent, the future of each process lies. 

The evolution of the present wood-cut is curious and not 
uninstructive. In technique and execution there is but little 
likeness between the illustrations of one of our high-class 
magazines and the prints of Holbein and Durer. If we consider 
the manner in which the wood-block is prepared for the printer, 
we shall get some notion of the matter to which such different 
forms have been given. A block of box-wood cut across the 
grain is the raw material of the wood-engraver, and burins of 
various degrees of fineness his tools. Such a block in its first 
state prints an even black surface. The task then is to cut out 
those portions of the block which must be left white in the 
finished print. If, for instance, the wood-cut is to be a mathe- 
matical diagram, all the surface of the block except what 
constitutes the lines in the figure must be cut away. The 
process may not inaptly be described as engraving in white. 
Every stroke of the burin, or graver, gives a white line in the 
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finished print, and the cutting out of a space gives a mass of 
white. The wood-engraver has thus three means of artistic 
expression at his disposal: the white line, the white space, and 
black space which is obtained by leaving a surface of the 
original block untouched. Thus his work is the opposite of 
that of the draughtsman: the latter works from white to black, 
the former from black to white. The crowning difficulty is the 
expression of slight differences in light and shade. The artist 
who sketches in charcoal or monochrome can give an effective 
representation of very minute differences in shade ; he has at 
his disposal a medium capable of great variety. The engraver, 
on the other hand, has only two shades, black and white of a 
constant character. The raised portions of his block always 
print the same colour, and it is his art to combine lines of 
uniform colour and shade in such varying breadths as to pro- 
duce the required effect. This rendering of light and shade is 
comparatively modern in the art of wood-cutting. The prints 
of the early engravers show no attempt at this. Clear outline 
and vigorous drawing, contrast and balance, they aimed at and 
attained. The play of light and shade was entirely subordinated 
to the development of the strong points of the picture, and often 
we have a false scheme of lighting, as in Holbein’s cut of 
“ Death and the Bishop,” to give greater strength to the draw- 
ing. Three or four different degrees of shade at most were 
attempted. With thesé early engravers the technology of the 
art was very imperfect. The blocks for printing were cut from 
the plank ; in some of the large prints of that period can be 
seen the impress of the grain of the block ; and the tool em- 
ployed in carving was a common knife. It is not difficult to 
see that with these materials little progress could be made. 
The modern block cut across the grain and the modern graver 
were necessary for the accomplishment of anything like fine 
work. Their advent brought about a revolution, the effects of 
which we see in the exquisite work of Bewick, as in the splendid 
illustrations of Harper and The Century. 

In the hands of Bewick the technique of what may be styled 
legitimate wood-engraving reached its zenith. With wonderful 
power he makes the white line and the black and white spaces 
express all the delicacy and beauty of form which the eyes of 
her lover can see in Nature’s works. These three means seem 
very inadequate for such a purpose ; but we can detect no other 
means, no other artifice employed, and yet in softness and truth 
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his illustrations are unsurpassed. In many points his work is in 
strong contrast with that of the American engravers. I have said 
that Bewick’s work was legitimate wood-engraving. In it are 
developed the best characteristics of the art,without any attempt 
to achieve by its means effects which more properly belong to, 
and could be more easily obtained by, another process. His 
work is immediately recognizable, and could not be mistaken 
for steel-engraving or any other kindred art. From the short 
description I have given of the mechanical details of a wood-cut, 
it can be seen that cross-hatching and the needless intersection 
of lines are to be avoided, as imposing great technical difficulties 
on the engraver without any corresponding advantage. Every 
crossed line means the careful cutting out of several angles, and 
hence increase of purely mechanical work. The effects of shade 
obtained by such a process can be far more easily obtained by 
varying the breadths of the white lines. This was clearly per- 
ceived by Bewick, who made a great variety of experiments in 
the matter. He tried the expedient of printing from two blocks 
to obtain this cross-hatching, and was successful; but he 
abandoned the process as useless, for he found that without 
cross-hatching he could obtain the shade effects he desired. 
The great technical skill which American engravers have ac- 
quired has enabled them to produce effects of intricate line work 
which are almost impossible to distinguish from steel-engraving. 
The beauty of their prints is undeniable, though the legitimacy 
of their methods may be questioned. From an @ priori stand- 
point one might lay down the rule that in the artistic use of any 
material due attention should be paid to its peculiarities, and an 
art making use of one material should not strive to imitate that 
which makes use of a totally different one. In this, as in other 
respects, American enterprise refuses to be bound down by con- 
ventional rules. One has but to glance at their leading 
magazines to see how well they have succeeded in defying 
them. 

It is not, however, in the illustration of high-class magazines 
that wood-engraving plays its principal part. It is essentially a 
popular art. It alone of the graphic arts can supply the demand 
for cheap illustrated papers and books. The care which steel- 
engraving, etching, and kindred arts demand alike in execution 
and printing puts a necessary limit to their production. In 
wood-engraving, assisted by electrotyping, we have no such 
difficulties ; and hence it is that our illustrated papers make 
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such large and, till almost recently, exclusive use of it. Within 
the past few years a new and formidable rival has arisen in the 
shape of the different photo-engraving processes. The average 
observer will not note any difference in the illustrations of his 
Graphic or Illustrated London News. A closer inspection aided 
by a magnifier will soon reveal a very startling difference. In 
some continuous lines are perceived, and the picture consists of 
such ; in others no line proper can be seen. The picture is built 
up of masses of shade produced apparently by a regular series 
of dots, uniform in position and size, but varying in intensity of 
shade. These latter are photo-engravings. Their numbers are 
daily increasing, and they are almost exclusively employed in 
the illustration of the serial stories in these papers. There are 
many causes for this popularity, as a glance at their mode of 
manufacture wili show. 

The process depends on the action of light on asphaltum or 
bitumen of Judza. When Daguerre was exerting all his energies 
in endeavouring to discover a mode of fixing the images of the 
camera, Niepce had already solved the problem to a certain ex- 
tent. He discovered that, when a polished plate smeared with 
bitumen of Judzea was exposed in the camera for a lengthened 
period, a change took place in the asphaltum by the action of 
light ; and this change was rendered visible when the bitumenized 
plate was placed in a suitable solvent solution. He used for this 
purpose oil of lavender, afid found that it dissolved the bitumen 
which had been unacted on by the light, and left untouched 
those portions of the bituminous surface on which the light had 
acted. The result was a picture which could be seen, like its 
successor the Daguerreotype, by reflected light. The process 
met with no practical success owing to the enormous exposure, 
several hours in length, which it required. But though the dis- 
covery was then of no practical use, to-day it helps to supply 
our papers and magazines with their chief attraction. A zinc 
plate is coated very thinly with asphaltum by pouring over it a 
solution of that substance in benzole. When the solution has 
been poured on, the plate is placed in a whirling apparatus, 
which spreads the solution in an even film over it. As soon as 
the benzole has evaporated and the surface is properly dry, the 
bitumenized plate is placed under a specially prepared negative 
and exposed for about twenty minutes in sunlight or three hours 
in the shade. The light acts on the bitumen in the way we 
have described, and thus the picture is produced on the 
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plate. When the printing is considered complete, the plate 
is removed and placed in a bath of turpentine, which dis- 
solves away certain portions of the bitumen, and leaves the zinc 
surface exposed. The plate is then removed from the turpentine, 
washed, and placed in an acid bath, which immediately etches 
the plate where it is not protected by the bitumen. The action 
of the bath is carefully regulated so that the action proceeds 
slowly, and the plate is repeatedly tested till the etching is 
judged complete. 

If we suppose the negative mentioned above to be a photo- 
graph of a line engraving, the process will appear very simple. 
In the negative the lines of the engraving will be clear trans- 
parent lines, and the bitumen under these lines will become 
insoluble. The bath of turpentine will dissolve the bitumen on 
the other portions of the plate, and the acid bath will eat out the 
zinc in these parts, leaving raised lines where the protecting 
bitumen remained. We have thus a perfectly analogous opera- 
tion to wood-engraving, and it would be difficult to distinguish 
a line drawing copied in this manner from a wood-cut. If, 
however, we wish to make an engraving in half-tone, we must 
proceed somewhat differently. In the first place, a special nega- 
tive has to be made. In an ordinary negative light and shade are 
represented by smooth gradations of tone. These have to be 
rendered in line and not in smooth shade. A number of screens 
are manufactured by making negatives of fine parallel or crossed 
lines, about one hundred to the inch. One of these is placed 
almost in contact with the sensitive plate used in copying the 
half-tone picture. Thus, before the image can reach the 
plate, it has to pass through the screen, and the smooth shades 
are broken up into a species of crossed-line work. The negative 
thus obtained is used as above, and hence in the impressions of 
the ctched zinc plate we have the peculiar file-like surface which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the photo-engraving. 

The half-tone engraving thus varies, not in principle or 
method, but in expression, from the line-engraving. We have 
seen in wood-cuts that shades are rendered by a series of lines ; 
we have the same in the photo-engraving. The file-like work, 
when examined, is seen to consist of a series of crossed lines. 
Making allowance for the difference in the material operated 
on, the analogy between the two systems is almost perfect. 
But though so similar in principle, the difference in expression 
gives to each a vastly different artistic value. In the wood-cut 
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we have the line always prominent; the effects of light and 
shade, as well as the outline and drawing pure and simple, are 
expressed by it. In the photo-engraving, on the other hand, 
we have the absence of line as a mode of expression : the effect 
is like that of a mezzo-tint. The line, it is true, forms the basis 
of the picture, but not as true line; it is there, but not there as 
such. Its presence, however, differentiates the print from the 
mezzo-tint. It does not possess the smoothness of shade of 
the latter ; the regular line construction can always be detected. 
It will thus appear that the photo-engraving occupies a mean 
position between the wood-cut and the mezzo-tint. In gradation 
of shade it resembles the latter ; in having line for its basis, the 
former. 

The ease with which these plates can be made, the substitu- 
tion of the mechanical agency of light and chemical action for 
the skill of the wood-engraver, sufficiently accounts for their 
extensive use. Illustrations can now be produced at a very 
cheap rate, not alone from the artist’s drawings, but also from 
photographs direct from nature. From a commercial point of 
view, there is no comparison between the rival methods of 
producing cheap illustrations ; yet from an art standpoint the 
balance must lie in favour of the older process. As I have 
already observed, the prints from a photo-engraving resemble 
the mezzo-tint in many respects. The picture in both is built 
up of varying tones of shadow, and line, as such, plays no part 
in it. The distinction between them is that in the mezzo-tint 
the shadow tones are what we might term amorphic; in the 
photo-engraving they are organized. The interlacing lines 
which build them up, though not in themselves distinctly 
visible, yet contrive to produce in the shade that peculiar 
regular character by which the distinction is recognized at a 
glance. Various attempts have been made to imitate the 
amorphic character of the mezzo-tint, and we see their success 
in the exquisitely delicate photo-gravures of Goupil et Cie. 
These methods are inapplicable to ordinary illustrations, as 
they require as much care in printing as do mezzo-tints. 

As a result of the organized character of the shading in 
photo-engravings, there is necessitated a sacrifice of fine detail. 
The interposition of the screens in the process of making the 
negative has the effect of destroying the finer details of 
the picture. We see this very clearly in photo-engravings of 
subjects taken direct from nature; there is in them an un- 
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pleasant blurred effect. Subjects which consist of large masses 
of shadow and little detail suit the process best. The finest 
photo-engravings are those made from drawings in sepia or 
charcoal. On the other hand the wonderful delicacy which has 
been attained by American engravers, gives a rendering of fine 
detail which is simply marvellous. The illustrations in Harper 
or The Century give ample proof of this. Line work, too, 
possesses a remarkable suggestiveness, it hints at much which is 
left unexpressed. It has also a vigour which shade differences 
cannot give. These two qualities give to it an artistic value 
which far outweighs the mellow softness of work in shade pure 
and simple. 

It is safe then to conclude that though photo-engraving may 
supersede wood-engraving considered as a mere handicraft, it 
will hardly succeed in superseding it as an art. The loss of 
the handicraft will not be very severely felt. The artist’s design 
will always be far better rendered by the camera and etching 
bath, than by the graver of an inartistic workman. The 
engraver’s individuality cannot be kept out of his work, and it 
suffers for his ignorance. But when he who wields the graver is 
the peer of him who drew the design, the dead forces of nature 
yield the palm to living skill: The poor character of our cheap 
illustrations shows how seldom this conjunction of genius occurs ; 
far oftener is the design weakened and all but ruined by the 
defective engraving. In the struggle between the rival methods 
the fittest alone can survive; weak and common-place wood- 
engravings will disappear, and photo-engraving take its place to 
the advantage alike of artist, publisher, and public. 
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II. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the direct and indirect influence of the 
Church in mitigating the hard lot of the slave, and in widening 
the facilities for his obtaining his freedom, it may not unreason- 
ably be asked, Is not practice more powerful than precept ? 
Why, then, did not the Church begin by emancipating all the 
slaves and serfs in the possession of Bishops and monasteries ? 
Nay, M. Renan! has tried to make out that the condition of the 
slaves of the Church was more hopeless than that of other 
slaves; for, as the Bishop or Abbot was only a steward of the 
property of the Church, and could not sell or alienate it, these 
slaves were cut off from all hope of emancipation. Hallam 
takes it for granted that this was the case. The great Councils, 
however, found a way of meeting the difficulty. The Council of 
Agde, in 544, laid down: 


Let Bishops hold cottages, or slaves (mancipiola), or the sacred 
vessels, as the ancient authority of the Canons has prescribed, in the 
light of goods entrusted to them for the purpose of faithful keeping 
with the full right of the Church ; that is, that they may not presume to 
sell or alienate by any contract whatsoever the property on which the 
poor live. 


This seems absolute enough, but the same Canon goes on to 
Say : 


Indeed, if the Bishop shall have granted freedom to any of the 
slaves who have well deserved it, this synod has decreed that the 
freedom so conferred shall be respected by his successors, together 
with what their emancipator granted them on giving them freedom, and 
this we prescribe shall be limited to twenty so/idi in money, and a 
small plot of land, a cottage, or a homestead. Anything beyond this 
that has been given the Church will claim back at the death of the 
emancipator.? 


3 Marc-Auréle, p. 609. 2 Conc. Agath, Can. 7. 
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The Council of Rheims, in 625, repeats almost word for word 
the first part of this Canon : 


That the Bishop may not presume to sell or by any contract what- 
soever to alienate slaves or property belonging to the right of the 
Church on which the poor live after his death. 


This apparently absolute enactment may be interpreted by 
the latter part of the Canon of the Council of Agde, and we may 
conclude that, though the Bishop cannot sell his slaves, yet he 
may emancipate them. In fact, examples are numerous of such 
emancipation. 

St. Aredius, or Yrieix, a Gallo-Roman, who was Chancellor 
to Theodebert, and greatly esteemed by Chilperic, Abbot of a 
monastery which he had founded at Limoges, died in 591. 
Twenty years before this he had made a will, in which he placed 
his monastery, monks, and serfs,whose names he mentions, under 
the protection of St. Martin of Tours, and he enumerates the 
names of fifty men and women, among whom was a certain 
Lucy, whom he had redeemed from captivity. He entrusted 
their freedom to the guardianship of St. Martin. 


These are my freed men and women, some of whom have been 
confided to me by my father of blessed memory by will, and others I 
have myself enfranchised for the good of my brother’s soul. I com- 
mend them to thy defence, holy Martin. And if any man shall wish 
to exact from them more than has been laid upon them as dues, or in 
any way to disturb or oppress them, thou, O holy Martin, wilt defend 
them.? 


In 615, Bertram, Bishop of Mans, liberated by will a great 
number of serfs, Roman and barbarian, put them under the pro- 
tection of the Abbey of St. Pierre de la Couture, and laid upon 
them the obligation of meeting every year, on the anniversary 
of his death, in the abbey church, and instead of making an 
offering they were to recite at the foot of the altar the deed of | 
emancipation, and the list of the gifts that he had made them, 
and for that day to fulfil the services that they used to render to 
the abbey before their emancipation. The following day the 
Abbot was to entertain them at dinner, and then they returned, 
thus rendering obseqguium, or servitium ingenutle, as distinguished 
from obsequium servile. 

1 Can, 13. 
2 This will is mentioned by St. Gregory of Tours, who gives an epitome of the 


Life‘of. St. Aredius, Hist; Franc. lib, x, 1§. See Montalembert, Monks of the West, 
ii. 286. 
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Two centuries later, the Anglo-Saxon Council of Celchyth, 
in 816, is as strongly opposed to the alienation of church property 
as any of the French Councils, and yet it prescribes that on the 
death of a Bishop— 

Then for his soul we command that a tenth part of all that he has, 
whether cattle or herds, sheep or swine, or what is in the cellars, shall 
be divided and distributed to the poor; moreover, that every English- 
man that in his lifetime has been subjected to bondage shall be set at 
liberty, so that by that he may merit to receive the appropriate fruit of 
his own labour and pardon of his sins. 

Thus the process of emancipation went on even in eccle- 
siastical establishments. Another avenue of freedom had to be 
carefully guarded against abuse. The Christian Emperors had, 
out of respect for the clergy, forbidden slaves to be ordained 
deacons, or clothed with the monastic habit until after they had 
been emancipated. The Councils of Gaul and Spain continued 
the same prohibitions. If a slave had been unwittingly ordained, 
the Bishop was to pay the price of his emancipation; if he 
ordained him with knowledge of his servile condition, to pay 
double his value, but in no case was the sacred minister of God 
to be made again a slave. 

We said that the distinction between slave and serf, oblite- 
rated by the Invasions, reappeared under Charlemagne. It came 
about thus. Under the Merovingians the Franks had seized 
upon the vast tracts of upappropriated land and divided them 
by lot, and these were called a//odia, or freehold. The kings 
and chieftains took possession of the fisc, or property belonging 
to the Imperial treasury. They rewarded their courtiers and 
warriors, anstrutions, or “trusty ones,” by grants of land, 
detached from these, and called deneficia, granted for life, after 
which they were to return to the original proprietor. The bene- 
ficiary, having only the usufruct, was bound to respect the sub- 
stance of the property; he could not change its character, 
alienate, or destoy it. Now these deneficia were granted with 
the slave population which cultivated them; and hence, to 
transfer those slaves elsewhere, or even to remove a single slave 
from the property, was to abuse the usufruct and endanger its 
loss. When things became more settled, and especially under 
the rule of Charlemagne, the great dukes and counts looked 
sharply after the conduct of their beneficiaries in this respect. 
By.a Capitulary of 794, Charlemagne interdicted the occupant 
3 Conc. Celch. Can. 10, 
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from selling for his own profit any portion of the produce of the 
soil before having made provision for the subsistence of the serfs 
on the domain. “Let our Commissioners” (smzssz), said a 
Capitulary of 812, “draw up with the greatest care the con- 
dition of the deneficta, and let each of them in the district which 
he has to inspect make an accurate list of the individuals 
attached to these Jdeneficia.” A Capitulary of 806 blames 
severely the conduct of counts and other retainers of deneficia, 
who were guilty of having employed on their own business the 
serfs who were dependent on the royal domains which had been 
granted to them. Some of these followers of Charlemagne 
brought to his Court slaves belonging to their deneficia, but the 
Emperor ordered them to send them back, each to the place to 
which he was attached. 

Under the Carlovingian dynasty, the hereditary holdings 
of serfs began again to be recognized. Documents of the ninth 
century make a distinction between “servi casatz et non casati,” 
serfs who had cottages, and those who had not. The on 
casati were moveables, the casatz were fixtures. In 806, 
Charlemagne divided his Empire between his three sons, and 
laid down: “We ordain that none of the three brothers (Charles, 
Pepin, and Louis) receive from any man belonging to the 
kingdom of one of the others, either by gift or sale, any 
immoveable property, that is to say, lands, vineyards, woods, 
slaves already casati, or any other thing possessed by hereditary 
titles excepting gold, silver, precious stones, arms, vestments, 
slaves non casatz, things which are objects of commerce.” 

After Charlemagne came another period of anarchy. During 
the latter half of the ninth century, incessant invasions of 
the Normans kept the north of France and Germany in con- 
tinual ferment, while the Saracens again invaded the south. 
In the general insecurity and the feebleness of Charlemagne’s 
successors, castles grew up on the hills and in situations 
favourable for defence, and the people flocked round them 
for protection, to the shelter of the chief who proved himself 
able to help them. Thus the powerful Jdenefictaries ceased 
to hold their lands of the King by a life-tenure; they became 
proprietors, holding their own by their strong hand, and 
transmitting their manor, their borough, or their county to 
their sons, acknowledging only a military homage to the 
sovereign. Thus the feudal system sprang out of the cir- 

1 See Allard, Esclaves, Serfs, &c. pp. 173, 174. 
VOL, LXVIII. 
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cumstances of the time, and was recognized by the Capitulary 
of Kiersi, 877. The consequence to the servile population 
was, that there was a great multiplication of serfs attached 
to the land, and a diminution of personal slaves. As the small 
proprietor hastened to place himself under the protection of 
a feudal lord, and in return for his protection became “his 
man,” these petty sovereignties became more and more isolated 
from the world at large. Journeys became rare, commerce 
almost ceased. Each district lived on the produce of its own 
soil, and there was no place for the expensive luxury of personal 
slaves. Domestic offices were performed sometimes by serfs, 
sometimes by freemen in the castles and abbeys. And thus 
it came to pass that, from the middle of the tenth century, 
there were no more slaves in France, and the Capetian dynasty 
found slavery entirely absorbed in serfdom. 

Sometimes freemen fell into serfdom through the artful 
tyranny of the powerful. M.Guérard gives an example: 


In the borough of Walen (Canton Argau in Switzerland), lived a 
powerful and rich man named Gontran, who coveted eagerly his 
neighbours’ goods. The freemen of the same borough, thinking him 
good and kind, offered him their lands, on condition that they should 
pay him the legal tax, and that they should in return enjoy them 
peaceably under his protection and mainbourg. Gontran accepted 
their offer with joy, but he went to work at once to oppress them. 
First, he demanded all sgsts of things from them without payment ; 
then he wished to exact everything from them by right of authority ; 
then at last he took upon himself to act towards them as if they were 
his own serfs. He ordered them to supply corvées for the tillage of 
his fields, the reaping of his harvest, and mowing of his grass. There 
was on his part a continual series of vexatious proceedings. When they 
remonstrated with loud cries, he told them that nothing of what they 
had should be taken to the market unless they consented to plough his 
waste land, remove the weeds from his fields and gardens, and cut 
down trees for him. From each of those who lived near the stream, 
he exacted two fowls every year as forest dues, and one fowl from each 
of those who lived at a distance. The unfortunate inhabitants without 
protection were obliged to submit to all these demands. Even when 
the King came to the Castle of Soleure, and they clamoured to him 
for redress, the extravagant demands of some of them, and the 
crowd of courtiers hostile to them, prevented their complaints reaching 
the King, and they went home in worse plight than they came. It was 
not for a long time afterwards, in 1106, that the monks of Muri 
purchased the property from Rudolph, the successor of Gontran, and 
the inhabitants of Walen obtained more just and equitable treatment. 
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M.Guérard maintains that, notwithstanding such examples, 
there was a general change for the better in the condition of 
the serfs from the time of Charlemagne downwards. Mr. Hallam, 
who speaks with great respect of the deep learning of M. 
Guérard, yet holds exactly the opposite view. On Mr. Hallam’s 
supposition, the difficulty is to conceive of how serfdom could 
have practically died away without a violent revolution. 

Further on, we shall endeavour-to trace the gradual elevation 
and emancipation of the serfs, but we may pause to inquire what 
the life of a serf in France must have been in the ninth century. 

When the Franks embraced Christianity, they testified 
their gratitude to the Bishops and monks in the same way 
as they did to their comrades in battle, by granting them 
beneficia; but, as the Church never died, but only changed 
its ruler, these lands remained in perpetual possession, and 
the estates under the lordship of the abbeys often exceeded 
in extent those of powerful nobles. Several accounts of these 
abbey-lands have come down to us, and from them we can 
form a tolerably correct idea of the ordinary life of a serf. 
It is true that the serfs on the abbey property were more 
justly and kindly treated than those on the royal domains, 
and still more so than on the property of lesser nobles; but 
the general condition must have been much the same for all. 


Mr. Hallam expresses his astonishment that “men were infatuated 
enough to surrender themselves as well as their properties, to churches 
and monasteries, in return for such benefits as they might reap by the 
prayers of their new masters.”! 


The fact is there was less degradation in becoming the serf 
of a church or abbey than of a secular lord. The Bishop or 
Abbot was not regarded so much as a living master as the 
representative of the Saint to whom the church was dedicated. 
An anecdote related by Montalembert will show how strongly 
this was felt : 


At Perrecy, in Burgundy, a much dreaded knight, named Hugh 
Bidulphe, had, on the occasion of a riot, beaten a peasant belonging to 
the Abbey of Fleury, so cruelly as to break his arm. The wounded 
man finding no one to avenge him, entered the abbey church, and 
approaching the altar, sacred to St. Benedict, laid his arm on it, saying, 
“My lord St. Benedict, I acknowledge that I am thy serf, and that 
thou art my master ; look now at this broken arm—it was thine, and 
no one else had any right to it; if thou hadst broken it, I should have 
had nothing to complain of. But, my lord, why hast thou allowed 


1 Middle Ages, i. 198. 
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Hugh Bidulphe, to whom it did not belong at all, to crush it in this 
manner? Know that in future I shall not be able to do any service to 
thee or thine, unless, indeed, thou wilt take a just vengeance on him 
for me.” The monks, gathering round the altar, joined their tears and 
prayers to those of the sufferer. We are not told whether he was cured, 
but a few days after, the wicked knight began to feel an acute pain in 
the same arm as that which he had broken for the peasant ; the illness 
spread to his whole body, and he shortly died, a prey to the most 
terrible anguish.? 


It must also be remembered that great numbers of the 
Frankish nobility, like the victorious Carloman, embraced the 
monastic state, and the serf of the abbey found himself labouring 
side by side with the prince or noble who wore the same rough 
clothing as himself. 

Irmino, Abbot of St. Germain des Prés, in 826, made a 
Polyptican or Register, described thus by Aimo in his Azuals 
of Hincmar: 


The wise Abbot Irmino has gathered into one MS. the state of the 
revenues of all the lands of St. Germain, down to an egg or a tile; has 
regulated the share that the monks should have for their own use, and 
that which the Abbot ought to reserve for himself, or for the army of 
the King. 


This valuable record was edited, in 1840, by M. Guérard. 
The property subject to the jurisdiction of the abbey consisted 
partly of seignorial donfains possessed by nobles, in their own 
right, but who for various reasons chose to become vassals 
of the abbey, and paid tribute amounting in all to about 
£14,430 of our money. The portion belonging actually to 
the abbey consisted of nearly 42,000 acres, producing revenues _ 
in specie, in produce, and in serf-labour somewhat over 
412,000 a year. This latter property was divided into 25 
fiscs or manors, each under one proprietor, though composed 
of a number of distinct territories, sometimes including a whole 
village, sometimes part of one, sometimes small plots belonging 
to separate villages. ach fisc consisted of a number of mansz 
or farms, of which 1,430 were mansi ingenuiles, or larger farms 
originally occupied by freeborn tenants, 25 were mansi lidiles, 
smaller farms originally occupied by “di, leudes, or lett, whose 
name survives in our “court-leet,” and who are supposed to 
have been Frankish soldiers who took to labouring work; 
1QI were mansi serviles, or lands originally held by serfs. An 
extract or two from the Polyptique will show that these farms 
1 Monks of the West, vi. 125. 
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were by no means always inhabited by the class whose name 
they bore : 


Alantcus, a /ide, and his wife a freewoman (co/ona) named Ingberta, 
vassals of St. Germain, have with them three children, named Ercberta, 
Adalricus, Antbertus; Hairbert a “de and his wife a /ide also named 
Godelinde, vassals of St. Germain, have with them three children named 
Imilgand, Dodo, Hostold. These two families hold one mansum 
servilem, having of arable land about 190 acres, of vineyard 28 perches, 
of meadow land 42 perches. It does (that is the tenants are bound to 
do work for the abbey) nearly 3 roods of vineyard, and hand labour 
(manoperas) when ordered ; 3 fowls, 15 eggs. 


Another manse is thus described : 


Ebrulfus a freeman and his wife a serf, named Ermenilda, vassals 
of St. Germain, have with them four children, named Merulfus, Bertha, 
Dominica, Murna; Ermenold a serf, and his wife a freewoman, named 
Martha, vassals of St. Germain, have with them four children, named 
Ingalsinde, Ermenbert, Ardegar, Ermenard; Teutgarda a serf, has 
with her one child, named Teutgaria. These three families hold one 
mansus ingenuilis, having of arable land about 120 acres, about 142 
perches of vineyard, and 56 perches of meadow. They do in the 
vineyard (of the abbey) about an acre and a half; they pay of wine 
128 gallons (modios I/.), 3 lbs. of mustard (sextarios [/.).! 


It will be seen that the farmer and his wife were by no 
means always of the same condition. Out of 248 households, 
where the heads of the family are of different condition, in 
190 the condition of the wife is superior to that of the husband, 
and only in 58 she is inferior. There was a very practical 
inducement for a serf to marry a free-woman, because in France 
and Germany his children then were freeborn. Beaumanoir, 
in the thirteenth century, lays down : 


1 These measurements are translated under correction. The ofiginal is subjoined : 

Polypticon: n. 14. ‘*Alantcus lidus et uxor ejus colona nomine Ingberta, 
homines S. Germani, habent secum infantes iii, his nominibus, Ercamberta, Adalricus, 
Antbertus; Hairbertus lidus et uxor ejus lida, nomine Godelindis, homines S. 
Germani, habent secum infantes iii. his nominibus, Imilgardus, Dodo, Hostoldus, 
Isti duo tenent mansum servilem I. habentem de terra arabili bunuaria vi et dimidium, 
de vinea aripennum i, de prato aripennum iet dimidium,. Facit in vinea aripennos 
iiii, manoperas, quantum ei jubetur ; pullos iii, ova xv.” 

‘©38. Ebrulphus colonus et uxor ejus ancilla, nomine Ermenildis, homines 
S. Germani, habent secum infantes iiii, his nominibus Merulphus, Berta, Dominica, 
Murna; Ermenoldus servus et uxor ejus colona nomine Marta, homines S. Germani, 
habent secum infantes iiii, his nominibus Ermenbertus, Ardegarius, Ermenardus, 
Ingalsindis; Teutgardis, ancilla S. Germani, habet secum infantem i, nomine 
Teugaria. Isti tres tenent mansum ingenuilem i, habentem de terra arabili bunuaria 
iiii et antsingam i, de vinea aripennos iiii, de prato aripennos ii. Faciunt in vinea 
aripennos viii; solvunt de vino in pascione modios ii, sinapis sextarios ii.” 
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It should be known, that there are three conditions of men in this 
world ; the first is that of gentlemen, and the second is that of such as 
are naturally free, being born of a free mother. All who have a right 
to be called gentlemen are free, but all who are free are not gentlemen. 
Gentility comes by the father, and not by the mother; but freedom is 
derived from the mother only ; and whoever is born of a free mother is 
himself free, and has free power to do anything that is lawful. 


In England, on the contrary, as Hallam points out, “the 
father’s state determined that of the children.”? This was 
embodied in the laws of Henry the First. The vz//anz in France 
were free colon¢ attached to a villa, the vélecns in England 
were serfs. 

In the Capitularies of the Carlovingian Kings are many 
curious enactments about the circulation of the royal coinage. 
One of these, bearing the date of 864, lays down that if after 
the 1st .of July in that year, any one refuses to take the new 
denarius in exchange, if a freeman (/zber homo) he shall pay 
a fine of 60 solidi. But if he is serf of the Church or of 
the counts, or one of our own vassals, they shall whip him 
with sixty strokes. 


And that indiscreet men may observe moderation in this discipline, 
we ordain that with the consent and counsel of our trusty ones, that 
they shall not beat co/oni or serfs who have thus offended with their 
thick clubs, but on the bare back with twigs. And in cities, towns, and 
villages, the Bishops shall ppovide by their officials or priests, in concert 
with the State officers, that the punishment be not excessive. 


The serf, as we gather from the Polypticon of Irmino, knew 
perfectly well his position and its obligations. He was secure 
on his little holding, he occupied his farm-house, either alone 
with his family, or jointly with one or two other families. He 
had his out-houses for his beasts, pigs, and poultry, part of 
his land was under tillage for crops of wheat or barley, part 
was devoted to the vineyard, and part laid out for the 
cultivation of mustard, flax, &c., besides the little meadow for 
his cattle. On certain days, sometimes two or three days in 
each week, sometimes only at particular seasons of the year, he 
had to perform his corvée or labour for his lord. He had to 
present himself at the fiscal mansion, with his horses, oxen, or 
with his spade, pick, shovel, axe, shears, or whatever might be 
the implement of his work, and then to go into the hayfield, 
cornfield, or vineyard, and fulfil his task; after which there 
was generally a feast at the expense of the lord, and the serf 


1 Beaumanoir, Cottumes de Beauvoisis, c. 45. 2 Middle Ages, i. p. 199. 
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returned to labour for his own benefit on his own farm. If his 
wife was aserf, she had to do some weaving or other female 
labour, and to take care of the fowls, whose eggs were an 
important part of the rent that was paid for the manse. 

On Sundays and holidays the family could not be bidden to 
work for their lord, and the thirty-five churches scattered over 
the lands of the Abbey of St. Germain, each with its little manse 
for the support of the priest, show that the spiritual wants of 
the ten thousand persons who lived on the property were not 
neglected. Charlemagne had all the village churches on his 
royal domains decorated with paintings on the walls. Wherever 
there was a monastery, there was a school for the children; and, 
though the records of those days tell us doleful stories of the 
whippings poor boys got when they were slow at their lessons, 
the good monks had some tenderness for the little ones, for 
among the rents paid to the Abbey of St. Peter at Corbey, one 
item is “six pounds of honey for the infant school.” 4 

If the serf had no legal rights against his master, he had for 
his protection that vast body of unwritten law called “custom,” 
and this could be appealed to with success. In 906, the serfs 
of the Monastery of St. Ambrose at Milan complained that the 
new Abbot had increased their burthens. His overseer had taken 
away their cattle at his will, obliged them to gather the olives, 
contrary to custom, to work at the wine-press, to prune the 
vines, to thresh the corn, &c. The Abbot said, “But the 
Emperor gave you to the monastery as slaves, therefore I can 
command you what I choose.” “No,” said the serfs, “when we 
belonged to the Emperors, neither we, nor our fathers before us, 
had any other obligations than these,” and they enumerated 
them. Witnesses were called and heard, and sentence was 
pronounced in favour of the serfs.? In 858, the Bishops of 
Rouen and Rheims wrote to Louis le Debonnaire: “Let not 
the judges oppress the slaves of the royal domain, and not 
exact from them rents exceeding those which they were 
accustomed to pay in the life-time of your father; let them 
not impose corvées at inconvenient times.” These customs 
protected the serf against much oppression, secured him from 
being turned out of his house and farm, and gave him the 
hope, always dear to a father’s heart, of seeing his children 
rise to a condition above his own. Although he was ordinarily 


1 Statut, Corbeiens. Cited by Guérard in Polyptique d’rminon, t. ii. Append. 
p- 356, and quoted by Allard; see Esclaves, Serfs, &c. chap. xii. ‘‘ Vie d’un Serf au 
neuviéme siécle.” 2 Allard, Zsclaves, &c., p. 221. 








excluded from the honour of fighting for his country; yet in 
times of extreme danger, the serfs were armed, and we may 
suppose them animated with the thoughts which Sir Walter 
Scott places on the lips of the Scotch “bondsmen and serfs” 
at Bannockburn : 
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In time we hope to show how serfdom like slavery also 
passed away, and under the same beneficent influences, but 
we must give a hasty glance to other countries besides France. 

In Germany almost the same distinctions prevailed as in 
The wars that were necessary for two centuries to 
repel the invasions of the Bulgarians, Hungarians, and other 
Oriental tribes, terminated by the victories of Henry the 
Fowler in the middle of the tenth century, brought a vast 
multitude of those barbarians into a state of subjection and 
serfdom, so that their very name of Sc/ave, which originally 
meant glorious, became the common appellation of servitude— 
Personal slavery seems to have died out in Germany at 
a very early period, but serfdom has lingered there longer than 
in any other part of Europe except Russia. 

In Italy and Spain personal slavery and even the slave- 
trade continued down to the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 
In Spain this was owing to the constant struggle with the 
Moors, and in Italy to the conflict between the Algerene and 
other corsairs, and the fleets of the merchant cities of Genoa 


published a work full of curious facts on this subject, drawn 
from the Public Records. There was a slave-market at Venice 
in the eighth century, and Lombard slaves were sold in Naples 
in the ninth century. In 836, the slave-trade was prohibited in 
Naples, and in Venice at the same time. But, notwithstanding 
the prohibition, it was still carried on privately. Two sales of 
slaves took place at Genoa in 1677. Most of those in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries came from Spain, then under 
Of one set, 30 were white, only 6 black, 33 olive, 
18 brown; none over 40, most under 25; out of 29 female 
slaves, one was a baby 3 months old. At Venice, in 1429, a 








To us, as to our lords, are given 

A native earth, a promised Heaven ; 

To us, as to our lords, belongs 

The vengeance for our nation’s wrongs ; 
The choice, ’twixt death or freedom, warms 
Our breasts as theirs—to arms, to arms !! 


Cibrario, a learned Milanese author, has lately 


1 Lord of the Isles, canto vi. 30. 
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Russian girl of 17 was sold for 87 gold ducats, or £84. In 
1407, a Circassian slave-girl of 18 was given in pledge for a 
loan. In Genoa, in 1481, the fodesta obtained authority to 
torture a slave beyond the legal extent, because she was 
suspected of poisoning her mistress, and it was urged that 
this was a grave danger in a czttd piena di servi. The ravages 
of Mahomedan pirates on the coasts of Italy hardened the 
hearts of Italians, so that although the traffic was forbidden, 
it did not excite much disgust. It was different when Christians 
and Italians were the victims. In 1386, Leonardo Vidal took 
on board his ship on the coast of Apulia, an Italian, his wife, 
and two children. At Zara, he contrived to induce the man to 
land, and then carried off the wife and children to Venice and 
sold them as slaves. He was in course of time brought to 
justice, and he had to refund the money he had received for 
the sale, the woman was to give him two blows (due ferite), his 
right arm was cut off between the two pillars, and fastened round 
his neck. He was then led to the Rialto, where his crimes were 
proclaimed, and he was driven into perpetual banishment.! 

It ought to be remembered that all this was in spite of 
the protests of the Bishops and the explicit condemnations of 
slavery by the Popes. In 1482, Pope Pius the Second denounced 
the Portuguese in Africa for reducing the natives to slavery; and 
in 1537, Pope Paul the Third, in reply to an appeal made to 
him by Las Casas and the Dominicans of New Spain, declared 
that “it is an invention of the devil to affirm that the Indians 
may be reduced to slavery,” and adds: 

The Indians, as well as all other people, even those who are not 
baptized, ought to enjoy their natural liberty, and the proprietorship of 
their goods; and no one has the right to trouble them, or to disturb 
them in that which they hold from the liberal hand of God. 


He pronounced excommunication against those who should 
enslave them. In both Spain and Italy serfdom disappeared at 
the same time with personal slavery. 

Although Spain had not the commercial interests which 
brought Italy into conflict with the Turkish corsairs, yet her 
long and deadly struggle for independence against her Moorish 
conquerors produced similar results with regard to slavery and 
serfdom. Under the Visigoths, two classes of slaves are 
mentioned, domestic and rural; but so far from the rural slaves 
being regarded as in a higher condition, they are designated as 
viles, while the domestic slaves are called “fit and good”— 


1 Cibrario, Della Schiavitt e del Servaggio, towards the end of the work. 
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zdonet, bont. The domestic slave was allowed to bear arms, 
and sometimes attained to high honour and fortune, without 
being enfranchised, although he was severely punished if he 
married a free-woman. Consequently when, in 713, the country 
fell under the yoke of the Moors, the lot of the slaves changed 
but little. As Spain began by degrees to recover itself, and 
regain possession of its own soil, the feudal system became 
established in the several kingdoms of Navarre, Aragon, Castile, 
and Leon. Serfdom, or the binding of the peasant to the soil, 
followed as in other countries with something of the same 
varieties. The abadengos, or serfs on the church lands, were, as 
usual, the best off. The yoke pressed most heavily upon the 
solariegos, or those under lay lords. The former had the 
disposition of the property that they might have acquired, while 
the latter had to render the labour dues, differing in amount, 
and also to give free quarters to their lord or his followers for 
thirty days in the year. This was in Navarre. In Aragon, 
they distinguished the vz//anos de parada, who had no proprietor- 
ship in their lands, nor fixity of rent, but who could, from the 
tenth century, appeal to a court of justice against a lord who 
claimed more than his due. Next, there were the mudyares, 
Saracen prisoners, who were attached to the soil, except on 
church lands. Lastly, there were the vd//anos, or pecheros, who 
were free as to their persons, could dispose of their property, 
and free themselves frém all dues by giving up their holdings, 
but who had not the power of marrying without the permission 
of their lord, and in case of their dying intestate, he came into 
all their property. In Castile and Leon, the serfs or solariegos, 
from the tenth century, enjoyed fixity of tenure and rent, and 
in 1258 they obtained the right of marrying their daughters 
without the consent of their lord. In the same provinces, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, it was strictly forbidden to 
make slaves of Christian prisoners, but it was not forbidden to 
enslave infidels. The law, however, protected the slave in a 
variety of ways. If his master did not feed him properly, he 
could demand to be sold to some one else. If a husband and 
wife were slaves to two different masters, they could demand a 
fresh sale to take place, that they might be together: or else 
the Bishop could purchase both! The last mention of slavery 
in Spain was as late as 1712, when Philip the Fifth expelled 
the Moors from Spain, but excepted the Moorish slaves. 

1 Allard, op. cit. p. 328. 
































In Memoriam L.M. 


A NOVICE OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


A onc the flowery way 

She walked, around her all 

Her kindred, happy they 

With her for guide and stay, 
Who would not let them fall, 
Who would not let them stray ; 
She walked till came God’s call, 
Then turned she to obey. 





Towards the rough road she went, 
Her feet for smooth ways shod. 
What He who called her meant 
She questioned not, content 
To tread the path He trod ; 
Ah, those whose hearts it rent 
To lose her, asked why God 
Took her on whom they leant. 
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He called her but to try 

Her soul, and make complete 
Her life ere she should die ; 
For when her feet drew nigh 
That road—her willing feet— 
He beckoned from on high, 
And she on pinions fleet 

Did to His bosom fly. 


He lets her come to fill 

The place, which for an hour 
She quitted at His will ; 
Beside her kindred still 

In sunshine and in shower 
She walks, invisible, 

And with a larger power 

To shield them now from ill. 


id 














Extracts from the Journal of the Duchess of 
Duras during the Reign of Terror. 


———>— 


THE centenary of the French Revolution has come and gone 
amid mingled rejoicings and lamentations. We will not pass 
any sentence on that period of transition from the old order to 
the new. France as a nation seems to be satisfied that its 
effects have been beneficial to the country. Yet we must not 
forget the dark side of the picture and the two years of crime, 
licence, cruelty, and savage excess, which left a stain never to be 
effaced on the fair fame of the French people. 

The Journal of the Duchesse de Duras gives us many 
interesting details of the Reign of Terror. She was of noble 
birth, being the daughter of the Duc de Mouchy, Marshal of 
France. Her husband was also of distinguished lineage, and 
many of his ancestors had won a lasting fame in the French 
wars. He was himself a soldier of renown, and was celebrated 
in literature as well as in the field of battle. The Duc de Duras 
was a member of the French Academy as well as a Marshal of 
France. He died just before the Revolution broke out, and 
his son emigrated to England. The Duchess then went to 
live with her parents, ready to share their dangers and comfort 
their old age. She had been with them about three years when 
the storm burst upon them and they were hurried off to prison. 
Her account of her captivity, though she calls it her Journal, 
was not written until after it was over. 

“The period,” she says, “I spent in various prisons during 
the Reign of Terror, was so utterly miserable that I never 
thought of writing down its events; but when afterwards I had 
the happiness of seeing my son again, he was anxious to know 
all about my past sufferings; as I felt that he should not be 
able to control my feelings if I undertook to narrate to him by 
word of mouth these dreadful events, I determined to write the 
present Journal.” 

Such is the origin of these memoirs. The work is plain 
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and touching ; the writer does not strive after effect ; she neither 
exaggerates nor heightens her colouring; she extenuates the 
facts and excuses their authors. But her condescension and 
Evangelical charity only increase the horror of the scenes she 
describes, and deepen the impression they produce. In her 
greatest distress, in her most cruel trials, she had a kind and 
charitable word even for the wild beasts with human faces, by 
whom she was tormented. She made no complaint, submitted to 
everything with admirable resignation, and endeavoured to 
calm and cheer her fellow-sufferers with the hope she had 
already lost herself. Above all, the charm of this journal 
consists in its truthfulness. Without bitterness or passion of 
any kind, she draws a most exact picture of the revolutionary 
prisons; she expresses herself in a way that is original and touch- 
ing, and this without any pretence to literary skill, as these 
expressions spring from the subject of her narrative; she writes 
with a delicate touch of hand about the most vulgar and 
repulsive details ; she has a delightful way of telling her story ; 
even in the midst of sufferings she sparkles with gracefulness 
and wit. 


SS 


———— 


| 


I, 


The Marshal Duke of Mouchy had three children, the 
Duchesse de Duras, and two sons, Philippe Prince de Paix, and 
Louis de Noailles.! 

In September, 1792, after the taking of the Tuileries, and 
the fall of the King, the old Duc de Mouchy, who had done his 
duty on the roth of August, and had remained at the side of 
his sovereign, until the King surrendered himself prisoner to the 
Assembly, thought it prudent to withdraw from his hotel in the 
Rue de l'Université in Paris, and to go and live with his wife and 
daughter on his estate of Mouchy-le-Castel, in the Department 
of Oise. They lived there in the most complete seclusion, hoping 
that owing to the kindness they had always shown around them, 
and to the love of their former peasants for the family, they 
would be able to get through the revolutionary crisis without 
trouble. The Duke’s two sons had already emigrated, and one 
of them, Louis de Noailles, was destined to fall in 1801 ina 
victorious fight against an English frigate near Havanna, giving 


i 


1 The Duke of Mouchy belonged to the celebrated Noailles family, and was 
younger brother of another Marshal of France, the Duke of Noailles, head of the 
family. 
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his life for the ungrateful country, which, as will be seen later 
on, had murdered on the scaffold his father, mother, and wife. 

Marshal de Mouchy was seventy-nine years old in 1792, and 
his daughter, Madame de Duras, was forty-nine years of age. 
No guests were admitted into the house, so that the masters 
might live unobserved. 

“This absence of visitors,” writes Madame de Duras, “ was 
not a burden for my father, whose disposition of mind was 
naturally retiring, although the charges which had been entrusted 
to him had asa rule compelled him to live among the highest 
society in the land. My mother, who was much attached to 
him, had become accustomed to this solitary life, partly on 
account of her submissiveness to Divine Providence, partly 
through a natural disposition to try and be happy, a disposition 
she exhibited throughout all the circumstances of her life. She 
was so fond of order in everything, and she had so well arranged 
our daily life, that time went by rapidly. Reading, needlework, 
and walks, occupied all our time.” 

More than once it was proposed to Madame de Duras that 
she should leave the country ; one of her relatives even sent a 
carriage to fetch her, urging her to depart, while this was still 
possible ; but she could not make up her mind to leave her old 
parents,whom she charmed and comforted. This life of seclusion, 
broken upon by alerts and full of continual anxieties, lasted 
nearly a year. Towards the middle of August, 1793, Collot 
d’Herfois and Isoré, sent on a mission in the Departments of 
Aisne and Oise, carried out at once in those departments the 
decree concerning suspected persons, and all the priests and 
nobles were arrested. 

As no prison had been fitted for receiving so many inmates, 
the Marshal and his wife were left for a few weeks as prisoners 
in their own house, with leave to take walks in the courtyard 
as far as the gate, which was carefully locked and watched. As 
for their daughter, who at first had been left with them, she was 
soon carried to Beauvais and shut in a former Convent of 
Franciscans, where the authorities felt proud of keeping 
under lock and key a lady of such distinguished lineage. 
Wishing to spare her old parents the shock of saying good- 
bye and the anguish of the parting, Madame de Duras had 
enough strength of mind to conceal from them the cruel order 
‘she had just received, and to banish from her face the poignant 
emotion which agitated her heart. 
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“I went away without telling them anything,” she writes, 
“although my legs could hardly carry me, and this painful 
scene, which I am now describing on the very spot where it 
was enacted, even now causes me a strong emotion, when I 
recall the circumstances to my mind.” 

At the end of Madame de Duras’ memoirs, the Noailles 
family have published the diary of Madame Latour, the devoted 
woman who was the inseparable companion of her master’s family 
up to the end, with an almost filial affection, at the risk of her 
own life. The memoirs and the diary complete one another, 
and the last shows forth to us the state of mind the Duke and 
Duchess de Mouchy were in after the departure of their 
daughter. “I cannot express,” writes Madame Latour, “their 
despair after she had been carried away from them; it looked as 
if half their life had been torn away from them ; they would not 
take any food; I spent the night with Madame de Mouchy, 
who did nothing but lament over the loss of their daughter.” 

A few days afterwards, about sixty armed men, accompanied 
by commissaries from the Committee of Public Safety, invaded 
the house with an order to thoroughly search the place. “The 
commissaries asked if there were any leaden coffins in the 
vaults of the chapel. After a long search, they discovered 
three coffins of that description and they broke them open, 
hoping to find silver plate hidden inside, but in this they were 
mistaken. They drank the wine in the cellar until they were in 
a state of intoxication, possessed themselves of the silver plate 
in the house under the pretext that armorial crests were stamped 
on them, and ordered the prisoners to pack up their things for 
an immediate departure.” 

“Imagine,” says again Madame Latour, “a courtyard full 
of carriages in which we were going to start, two large carts 
loaded with title-deeds, coffins, a bell, old paintings, trunks and 
clothes; the scattered ashes of the dead lying about, amidst 
fuel, papers, and rubbish; the National Guards of the place, 
in tatters; consternation on every face, and one will have 
an idea of what Mouchy was like at the moment of our 
departure.” 

They were first taken to the Grande Force, in Paris, where 
the men were lodged apart from the female prisoners. Madame 
de Mouchy then grew desperate, and at first could not be torn 
away from the arms of her husband. Compelled at last to 
yield to force, she was sent to occupy a room at the top of the 
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house, in the quarter reserved for bad characters, who, although 
shut up in the prison, made a dreadful riot during the whole 
night. They came to have a look at Madame de Mouchy, told 
her that they were.shut up without any cause, and asked her to 
pay for her welcome. 

Meanwhile Marshal de Mouchy was taken to the Luxembourg, 
but once there, by using what was left of his former influence, 
he soon obtained that the Duchesse should be withdrawn from 
the Grande Force and sent to join him. 

We went to the Luxembourg with a sort of joyful feeling. 
After waiting for four hours, before they could find where we 
were to be lodged, we were given the room formerly occupied 
by Brissot de Varville (a member of the Convention, who had 
been executed). The window was built up. Through a curious 
coincidence, Madame de Mouchy’s bed was placed just above 
the room where formerly stood the bed of her deceased mother, 
who lived there at the time Madame de Mouchy was born. 
Madame de Mouchy’s mother, Madame d’Arpajon, had been 
given a suite of rooms in the Luxembourg, on account of her 
being a lady in waiting to the Queen of Spain, a Princess of 
Orleans. Madame de Mouchy used to say that she was born 
in the Luxembourg, that she had been married there, and 
added: “Is it not strange that I should be imprisoned in the 
same place?” 

Madame Latour adds: “The description of our room and 
of its furniture will not come amiss. Close to the door on the 
right stood my trestle-bed lengthways. I used to get into it at 
the foot. Monsieur de Mouchy’s bed touched mine, and Madame 
de Mouchy’s was on the opposite side. Under the roof stood a 
table with some rags; on the other side of the window we used 
to put our fuel; two arm-chairs, two chairs, another small table, 
on which we placed our clothes, completed the furniture. There 
were also shelves on which we placed our jugs. My bed was 
used as a larder by day, and as a seat in the evening. So was 
Monsieur de Mouchy’s. We spent five months in this dreadful 
place, where the lowest of the valets of my masters would have 
formerly scorned to live. Their virtue kept them up in a 
wonderful way. While there, they were an example and 
comfort to all those who saw them. Their mild and kind 
temper never altered.” 

Let us leave them for a moment, and go back to Madame 
de Duras. Taken from Beauvais to Chantilly, she was started 
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on her journey at about twelve at night, being part of a convoy 
of prisoners crowded together with their luggage in carts and 
other carriages. Madame de Duras was in the same carriage 
with an officer, who was afterwards guillotined, with her maid, 
Mdlle. Dubois, and a nun. The journey was long and distress- 
ing; they did not reach Chantilly until three in the afternoon, 
and along the way ruffians hooted the prisoners and threw stones 
at them. Madame de Duras writes: “The convoy brought us 
to a chapel, gilt all over, where I had heard Mass in the Prince 
of Condeé’s time. The commissary got up on the altar to call 
out our names; he seemed to take pleasure when calling out 
the name of priests or nobles in saying something hard and in- 
sulting. When the roll-call was over, my maid, Mdlle. Dubois, 
asked leave to remain in prison with me. The commissary 
refused, and decided that all the servants who up to that time had 
remairied in the house should be sent away. She parted from 
me with much sorrow. I felt none, for, on the contrary, I should 
have been sorry to see her exposed to hardships on my account. 
After waiting a long time, we went out of the chapel very 
anxious to see our lodgings. I was agreeably surprised when I 
was led to a room small, but clean, gilt all over, where I was to 
remain by myself. I felt its advantages still more when I saw 
the quarters of my fellow-travellers. A crowd of prisoners 
came to visit me. I did not know any of them. It seemed to 
me as if I had been wfecked on an island peopled with honest 
folk. They received me perfectly well, and I obtained leave at 
once to have brought upstairs all the things I had brought from 
Mouchy. This enabled me to enjoy the luxury of a bed on the 
first day of my arrival, a rare favour indeed. Some of my fellow- 
prisoners helped me to make my bed. I was quite faint and 
tired, and I accepted all their kind offers, as I was anxious to 
see them leave my room. Mdlle. de Pons, who became after- 
wards Madame de Tourzel, came and invited me to supper. 

On the next day the commissaries called on her and spoke 
kindly, and even gave her leave to have somebody to help 
her make her room. “As I was let free to choose, I chose 
the hospital nun who had come with me from Beauvais. She 
was a good person, the daughter of a village shoeing-smith, 
without any education, but she proved a great help for every 
day work. Later on I was able to show her my gratitude in a 
serious illness she suffered from, during which time I attended 
her. She would not consent to see a doctor, and so I 
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nursed her. I often had the opportunity of seeing that a person 
like her, who had not received in childhood certain primary 
ideas, is sometimes in after-life unable to understand the 
simplest things. She remained with me until I was transferred 
to Paris. I did not use any ceremony with her, and it was of 
great advantage in our forced intimacy. I soon began my calls 
on our colony, which was composed of people belonging to very 
different sets. There were priests, nobles, nuns, magistrates, 
military men, merchants, and a great many of what were called 
sans culottes, coming from all countries, and the best people I 
had ever met. My neighbours were a post-boy and a barmaid, 
and some servants whom I valued much. I inquired about the 
character of my female companions from those who seemed to 
me most honest. They told me that as for persons and opinions 
there were all sorts and patterns of them in the prison. There 
were priests, true confessors of Jesus Christ, men worthy of 
admiration on account of their patience and charity; there 
were other priests who had abjured their former state, and had 
mounted the pulpit to declare that all what they preached in 
former times was but a tissue of fables ; there were Abbesses, 
the Abbess of Parc-aux-Dames, and the Abbess of Royal-Lien, 
Madame de Soulanges, who was nearly eighty years old, and 
had been under-governess of Madame Louise de France, 
daughter of Louis the Fifteenth, at Fontevrault. 

“T made out soon after my arrival that the loss of liberty 
did not unite either hearts or minds, and that people in prison 
were just like those in the world, jealous, intriguing, false, and 
that there were among us several spies, a name, though, which 
was often given too lightly. I tried to live on polite terms with 
everybody, and intimately only with a very small circle. I used 
to make some calls every day, and to receive visits after my 
dinner when I was working. Sometimes patriots, whom I knew 
well, called on me and affected to be aristocrats, in order to 
make me speak out. It was the most trying part of the day, 
which otherwise passed without dulness, for I occupied it 
with prayers, reading, and short walks in a small courtyard, 
built up on all sides and extremely dull. At first we were 
allowed to go to the gate and speak to the people outside, but 
this was put a stop to by means of a boarding set up against 
the iron gates which shut usin. There were on the third floor 
covered with lead terraces on which all windows opened. Some of 
these windows were used as doors, and one person was allowed 
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to walk along the terraces at a time. It was truly a comical 
sight to watch this line of prisoners, walking one after another, 
clothed in all sorts of costumes. Mdlle. de Pons, who played 
on the piano, was accompanied by Monsieur de Corberon, 
an officer in the Gardes Francaises, afterwards guillotined, 
who played on the violin, and was quite a favourite among 
the prisoners. She occupied one of the rooms I have 
just mentioned. The view from it was delightful, beautiful 
running waters, a great many villages, splendid forests, some 
fine out-buildings which belonged to the castle, and a lawn 
which charmed our eyes. I went through every corner of our 
prison. Some of the large rooms had been turned into cells by 
wooden partitions only six or seven feet high, and those who 
lived in them during the winter suffered much from the cold ; in 
the rooms which had been left in their former state as many as 
twenty-five persons were crowded together. I noticed the com- 
position of one of those assemblages, where the beds, without 
curtains, were so close to one another that in the daytime one 
had to push them aside to pass between them. There were in 
the same room a priest of twenty-seven, the parish priest 
of Noyon, two young men, two respectable married women, and 
five or six young girls from fourteen to twenty years of age; in 
another room a military man was with two or three nuns; in the 
room close to mine lived a general, eighty-three years old, called 
Monsieur de Coincy, fiis wife, son and daughter, and Mes- 
demoiselles de Grammont-Caderousse, the eldest of whom was 
only fourteen. A calamity peculiar to our prison was that 
people of both sexes were compelled to live together. This 
made me cherish all the more my little cell. Marchand, com- 
missary of the Revolutionary Army, called on us and went 
through the whole castle. In order to vex the women, who 
seemed to him too much inclined to look after their attire, he 
ordered them to have their hair cut, and sent some sans culottes 
to sleep in their}rooms. These poor fellows were nearly as 
much annoyed about the order as the ladies who had to receive 
them. They made a point to come in very late at night and to 
go out very early in the morning, and behaved very honestly. 

“ A fancy struck our governor that we should be made to eat 
at the same table. At the beginning of our stay at Chantilly, 
our meals had been supplied from a kitchen established in 
the castle. A table for two hundred persons was now laid 
in the gilt gallery, without any table-cloth, of course, and the 
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prisoners were compelled to take their meals in three successive 
batches, as we were considerably more than six hundred 
in the house. One of the batches was composed of priests 
and bachelors, the second of married people and children, the 
third of all those who, like myself, were without any relative 
in the prison. Each place had been numbered, and each 
prisoner received his or her number. When the bell rang, 
we used to walk in, just as if at school, with a basket containing 
our knife, fork, tumbler, &c. Often, if the supper of the batch 
before us was not over, we had to wait, standing in groups in 
the drawing-room next to the gallery. Our meal was composed 
of soup, which was nothing but water with such lentils as are 
commonly given to horses, grass in guise of spinnage, sprouting 
potatoes, and a disgusting stew called ratatonille. I think 
this word is not to be found in the Academy Dictionary, 
and I doubt if the /stétu¢ will ever put it in. We were hungry 
still when we rose from the table ; however, there was amongst 
us a fat young man to whom we used to send what remained 
of the supper on our side, in order to calm his hunger. The 
members of the Revolutionary Committee and the officers 
of our guard used to go round our table, with the red cap 
on their head. One of them was besides the hair-dresser 
of the prison ; he used to watch very carefully and mark down 
all those who abstained from meat on abstinence days. Under 
the circumstances, it was not easy to abstain from meat during 
Lent, but most people observed the abstinence most rigorously, 
although dispenses for three days a week had been granted by 
the Vicar-General of the diocese. Our tables were surrounded by 
sentries belonging to the Revolutionary Army. I sometimes 
talked to them. One day, while dining in this gallery, I 
remembered the beautiful paintings which formerly adorned 
it, the ‘grand Condé’s’ breast-plate dented with bullets, the 
pictures of his victories on the walls, painted by famous 
artists; I remembered also the entertainments I had witnessed 
there. Fortunately, these thoughts came to me but seldom, the 
thoughts which most occupied my mind were very vulgar, 
about my housekeeping, and how I could buy a pound of butter 
and some eggs for my morning meals.” 

In the meantime, convoy after convoy of prisoners suc- 
ceeded each other in the prison with dreadful rapidity; every 
day, the guillotine was at work in Paris, and it had to be 
fed. Often Madame de Duras thought of her parents, and 
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she could not restrain her tears. What had become of them ? 
Were they still alive? She had no news from them, and no 
means of getting any. Her faith alone kept her up, in the 
midst of her cruel trials. 

“T had,” she writes, “great religious consolations ; I used to 
confess to a worthy priest and received Holy Communion from 
his hands. He had been courageous enough to bring with him 
several consecrated Hosts, and kept them with the greatest 
reverence in spite of the risk he was incurring in doing so. I 
managed to put up with my fate, though it was a hard one to 
bear, and I would not apply for a better prison. Providence 
had placed me there, and after six months spent in it, I had 
grown accustomed to the place. 

“Towards the end of 1793 I received from my mother a 
letter full of kindness, but which afflicted me much. She said 
that she-wondered that I did not ask the commissaries who were 
coming to Chantilly for leave to go and join her. This seemed 
to me the order and will of Providence. I inquired immediately 
when Citizen Martin, inspector of our prison, was to come. I 
told him that I wanted to be sent to the Luxembourg Prison by 
the first convoy going to Paris. He was just then engaged in 
carrying out a most iniquitous scheme, and was starting a 
convoy composed of young girls who had been torn away from 
their mother’s arms without telling them to what place they were 
destined. Many people-thought, and such perhaps was his 
intention, that they were going to be married to sans culottes. To 
this convoy he added priests, some women and other lay people. 
The poor mothers were crying over the loss of their daughters. 
It was sad to witness Madame de Pons’ despair. She threw her- 
self at the commissaries’ feet, saying to them all that the excess 
of her grief suggested to her, using the most touching expres- 
sions ; but they would listen to nothing, and she swooned away 
before them. After she had recovered her senses, she solicited that 
at least she might be allowed to go with her daughter; they 
refused. I was busy packing up my things and having my 
trunks loaded on the carts for the Luxembourg, keeping with 
me only what was necessary. 

“On April 3, 1794, we were told to be ready to start on the 
following morning, as we were only waiting for carriages. My 
fellow-travellers were distressed at having to leave their parents, 
and I was glad to go and meet mine, so every one congratulated 
me. I received a great many marks of sympathy and regret 
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from all the prisoners, and there were some from whom I parted 
with regret. Moreover, I had a sort of secret feeling that I 
should not meet my parents. On the 4th and 5th I was busy 
saying good-bye, and on the 5th, my son’s birthday, I was called 
at ten in the morning. I found all the carts already full. At 
last they gave me a very uncomfortable seat next to a woman 
who boasted that she was Robespierre’s friend. At last we 
went out of the courtyard, leaving behind our fellow-prisoners 
who were trying to restrain their tears for fear of being seen. 
Just as we were going through the gate, the convoy was stopped 
and the roll called over again, in order to see that all were 
present. We were surrounded by National Guards and remained 
for one hour under the castle windows, in full sight of the poor 
mothers left inside crying over their daughters’ departure. 
Some raised their hands to heaven as if to bless their children 
for the last time, and this scene is still present to my memory, 
as so many of those who either gave or received that blessing 
afterwards perished on the scaffold. I wish I could describe the 
dreadful and distressing scene at the moment of our departure, 
but I am powerless to do so. I was myself terribly distressed, 
and tried in vain to conceal my feelings.” 

We must reserve for our next number the remainder of 
Madame de Duras’ story. 

















Two Tests and Touchstones of true Belief in the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 


—_—>—_ 


I.—THE SALUTATION OF MARY AS MOTHER OF GOD. 


THE Catholic profession, that Jesus Christ is consubstantial with 
the Father, is a test and touchstone of belief in His Divinity. 
He who asserts the former, thereby asserts the latter. He 
who denies the former, or hesitates with regard to it as an 
expression of the truth, thereby denies or betrays doubt with 
regard to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. In like manner, the 
Church’s salutation of Mary as Mother of God is a test and 
touchstone of true belief in the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
He who intelligently salutes Mary as Mother of God, thereby 
testifies to his true belief in the personal Divinity of her Son, 
and to the reality of His Incarnation. He who refuses or 
hesitates to give to Mary this title which belongs to her, must 
be at least suspected of unbelief with regard to the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, or of misbelief with regard to the Incarnation. 
Misbelief with regard to the manner of that Incarnation amounts 
to unbelief with regard to its reality. 

This would be true as regards both of these verbal expres- 
sions of revealed truth, even if they were no more than scientific 
theological formulas, the result of human reason applied to 
Divine truth. Both have, however, another and a still higher 
authority. Both are proposed to the faithful by that Church of 
God which is guided not only into all truth, but in the expression 
of truth by the personal Spirit of Truth who abides with her for 
ever, and under whose assistance and direction she lives. Both 
formulas have been defined by General Councils, the one by the 
Council of Nice, the other by the Council of Ephesus. 
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Mary’s title of Mother of God is a symbol of faith, and 
a compendium of the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of 
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God, as including and necessarily comprehending two truths— 
the Divinity and oneness of person in Jesus Christ, and the 
distinctness of two real natures in that one Divine Person. 

When we salute Mary as Mother of God, we assert that her 
Son is truly man, for otherwise Mary would not be Mother ; 
and we assert at the same time that Jesus is truly God, for 
otherwise she would not be Mother of God. 

If the human nature derived from one human being to 
another were for one instant to stand alone, it would thereby 
and in that instant have the character of an individual whole. 
There would exist not only a derived human nature, but a 
human person who should possess it. We may, for our present 
purpose, describe a person as the ego which Possesses, and a 
nature as that which is personally jfossessed. If therefore a 
human nature had been formed of Mary’s substance, and it had 
stood for one instant alone before it was assumed as His nature 
by a Divine Person, it would have been possessed by a human 
person, and Mary would have been Mother, of man only, and 
not Mother of God. Such production of a human person we 
find in the case of every mere man, since every mere man has 
one nature only, and consequently only one generation. But 
Jesus Christ has two natures, and He has therefore two genera- 
tions as different and distinct the one from the other as are those 
natures. In virtue of the first and eternal generation from the 
Father He exists a Divine Person. In His second generation 
in time from Mary this Divine Person, pre-existing in His Divine 
nature, exists in a second and human nature. This He assumes 
and makes His, and in virtue of His possession of this human 
nature He is really and truly man. The Person of the Son of 
God was not produced by generation from Mary, for that Person 
already existed, but the Person of the Son of God as possessing 
a human nature, and who is therefore the man Jesus Christ, was 
begotten and born of Mary. This man Jesus Christ is God, a 
Divine Person, the Second Divine Person, the Incarnate Word 
or Son of God, and therefore the woman who bore Him, and 
from the substance of whose body was maternally derived to 
Him His human nature, is really and truly and properly Mother 
of God. 

% 

A man may possess something which is external to himself, 
and he may call it Azs, and it may be in a most real and the 
strictest sense his property, and yet being external to him it is 
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not his property and Azs in the sense in which that is zs which 
either is his nature or forms part of his nature, and which as. 
such is personally possessed by him. A man may speak both 
of his hand and of that which he holds in his hand as Azs, but 
they are /zs in very different senses. That which he holds in 
his hand is Azs because, although a thing external to him, he 
possesses it and has in it a right of property ; but his hand itself 
is Azs because it forms part of his nature, and exists within the 
circle of the unity of his personal human being. 

The man Jesus Christ may, in like manner, say of the body 
of every human being: This is My body—because it belongs to 
Him and is His property and possession, both as it was made 
by Him and as it was bought by Him with a price; but ina 
very different sense does He speak of the Body which Mary 
gave Him, and say of It: This is. My Body. That Body is His, 
and belongs to Him,a Divine Person, in a way in which no 
other human body belongs to Him. It belongs to Him in 
the same way in which the body of every human person belongs 
to that person and He can call it personally His. The Body 
of Jesus Christ was therefore the Body of God, and there was 
never for one moment aught in Mary personally distinct from 
Mary which was not God, and Mary therefore was necessarily 
what her title proclaims her to be—Mother of God. 


¢ 4. 

The dignity of the Mother of God can be rightly measured 

in accordance only with the dignity of her Divine Son. Her 
Divine Maternity constitutes a relationship of natural union and 
in a manner identification between her and her Son, the same 
in kind as that which exists between every man born of woman 
and the mother who bore him. In this most intimate relation- 
ship with the Son of God is included a singular and most 
marvellous relation to God the Father, who begets the same 
Son according to His Divine nature whom she begot according 
to His Human nature—and a relation also towards the Holy 
Ghost, of whom Mary’s Son is at once a principle according to 
His Divinity, and a fruit and effect according to His humanity, 
by reason of the supernatural operation of that Spirit on His 
Virgin Mother. And so, says St. Bernard, The Lord is with 
thee, not only the Lord the Son whom thou clothest with thy 
flesh, but the Lord the Holy Ghost of whom thou conceivest, 
and the Lord the Father who begot Him whom thou conceivest. 
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This maternal relationship of Mary to her Divine Son, which 
is natural so far as it is founded in a maternal derivation and 
communication of nature, and which is supernatural both as 
regards the virginal generation—a mode of generation which 
transcends all the powers of nature, and was effected by an 
immediate Divine operation which is appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost—and as regards also the Person who was begotten, con- 
stitutes a dignity which may be called infinite, since the dignity 
of the Mother as such is to be measured by the dignity of Him 
whom she has begotten. 

Her Divine Maternity was in Mary also the foundation and 
root of the plenitude of graces bestowed upon her from her 
Immaculate Conception to her Exaltation in everlasting glory. 
In accordance with the height of her dignity and the closeness of 
her relationship to Him who was. the Author and Source of every 
grace, the Divine Wisdom and Bounty measured a wealth of 
grace in the order of her sanctification and glorification ; and in 
the dignity of her Divine Maternity is included her mediatorial 
office and her power as Queen of Heaven and earth. 


II.—THE ADORATION OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 

There exists in the Church of God a devotion, with which all 
Catholics are familiar, and which most Catholics practise—the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart. This devotion consists in the 
adoration of that Heart ; and the reason why the adoration of 
the faithful is specially directed towards that living organ of 
the Human Body of the man Jesus Christ, the one mediator 
between God and men, is because It is in a special manner an 
objective manifestation of the love of God and of the God-man 
towards the human creatures redeemed by the Precious Blood 
which that Heart contains. 

This devotion is, moreover, a test and touchstone, as it is a 
natural result of true belief in the revealed mystery of the 
Incarnation of the Word. No one can rightly believe this 
mystery and reasonably object to that devotion ; while no one 
can intelligently practise the devotion without adequate belief in 
the mystery in which it is rooted, and from which it springs. 

It is of importance therefore alike to faith and to piety that 
our ideas should be clear and definite with regard to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus—the adoration which is due to It in Itself—and 
the reason why It should be singled out as a special object of 
adoration. 
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2. 


Adoration, in the widest meaning of the word, is an act of 
homage paid and due by reason of the recognized excellence of 
another. Hence adoration may be and is as diverse in its 
character as is the excellence which is recognized in another, 
and by reason of which homage is paid. This excellence is 
either the uncreated and absolute perfection which belongs to 
God alone, or it is a created participation of the same. 
Created excellence may be either in the natural or in the 
supernatural order. These distinct excellences are essentially 
different the one from the other. Uncreated excellence is 
essentially different from created excellence ; and, again, super- 
natural created excellence is essentially different from natural 
created excellence. It follows of necessity that there should be 
kinds of adoration corresponding to the various kinds of excel- 
lence. Each kind of adoration is as essentially different from 
the other kinds of adoration, as each kind of excellence is 
essentially different from the other kinds of excellence. 

The chief division of the kinds of adoration corresponds to 
and is founded in the main distinction between the Creator 
and the creature, which is that between the Infinite and the 
finite. There is the adoration which is due to God alone, by 
reason of His infinite excellence. This, to distinguish it, is 
called Latria. The “&adoration which is due to creatures by 
reason of supernatural excellence possessed by them in the 
order of sanctification and union with God, is, to distinguish it 
from Latria, called Dudia. One creature of God stands apart 
from all others her fellow-creatures, and high above all mere 
creatures both by reason of the sanctity and glory in which she 
excels all men and angels, and by reason of her singular, 
unshared relationship to the Incarnate Word. Correspond- 
ing to this special excellence there is a special adoration or 
worship which, to distinguish it from lesser worships due to 
lesser creatures, is called Hyperdulia. WHyperdulia is no ming- 
ling or alloy of the Latria which is due to God and to Him 
alone, as He is alone the one Creator, with the Dulia which is 
due to the saints of God. It is not Latria, for Mary is not God, 
and Mary is not uncreated either in her person or in her nature; 
but it is not the Dulia which is due to other saints, for no other 
saint is on Mary’s level. Mary alone is Mother of God, and 
Mary reigns alone as. Queen of Saints, and so by reason of her 
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created excellence which transcends that of all other creatures, 
the Dulia which is due to her is called Hyperdulia, to distinguish 
it as the highest of worships within the sphere of the created, and 
demanded as a singular worship by reason of her singular 
excellence. 


> 

The perfection which justifies and demands worship, or by 
reason of which worship is paid and due, may either be zx the 
object itself which is worshipped, or may consist in the relation 
of that object to, or its special moral connection with, another 
object of worship which is worshipped by reason of the per- 
fection or excellence which exists in itself. The sanctity which 
is 7m the saints is an example of the first kind of excellence 
which is a ground of worship: the connection and relation 
which is in the relics of the saints to the saints themselves, is an 
example of the second. The one kind of worship, therefore, 
is called absolute worship; the other kind is called relative 
worship. 

The relation which is the ground of relative worship is not 
mere representation. When, for instance, an image merely 
reminds us of its archetype, and by occasion of this image and 
before it we venerate the archetype, there is no proper, even 
relative, veneration of the image, but solely absolute veneration 
of the archetype. But if, on the other hand, we directly consider 
the archetype, as it were reflected in the image, and in our 
external manifestations of reverence substitute the image repre- 
senting for the archetype represented, then the archetype is 
directly worshipped with an absolute worship. By the same 
act the image is worshipped relatively, as morally conjoined 
with the archetype. In this way the Crucifix is worshipped by 
the Church on Good Friday. There is a two-fold worship in the 
one act. The worship is supreme in either case, but in the 
one case it is absolute supreme worship, and in the other it is 
velative supreme worship. We worship the Crucified with abso- 
lute supreme worship. We worship the Crucifix with the same 
supreme worship, but with a relative worship by reason of its 
relation to and moral union with the Crucified. But, again, we 
may regard an image in itself, not indeed as it is a thing of gold 
or silver, or wood or stone, the work of men’s hands, but as it is 
an image and representation of the archetypal person of Christ, 
or of Mary or of a saint, and so as something sacred and 
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specially connected with that person; and in this case the 
image is a direct object of veneration, by reason of its relative 
excellence, or of the relation which it has to the absolute 
excellence of its archetype. Such veneration of an image is 
inferior in character to the veneration which is directly offered 
to the archetype ; the latter is absolute and may be supreme, 
the former is not only relative, but must be an inferior worship. 

The connection or union between the object of worship and 
the excellence which is the motive of worship, may be either 
the identity of both, as in the case of God, who is the object of 
worship, and whose infinite perfection, which is the motive of 
worship or the reason why He is adored, is identified with 
Himself, so that He does not have but zs that infinite perfection; 
or the excellence may be in the object of worship as its form. 
The form is that which makes a thing to be that which it is ; 
as, for instance, sanctity is in the saints, making them to be 
what they are—holy, or as wisdom is in the wise, making them 
to be what they are—wise. In either case the object is wor- 
shipped in itself, and by reason of its own excellence, and with 
not a relative, but an absolute worship. 


4. 
Again, the object of worship may be something which, as a 
part, is substantially united with an object of worship which is 
worthy of and demands worship in itself and by reason of its 
own excellence. In this case the part so united is a drect, but 
at the same time a partial object of worship. It is an object of 
worship in itself, but not by reason of itself. It is an object, not 
of relative worship, but of the absolute worship which is directed 
towards the one substantial whole. When, for instance, we 
venerate a man by reason of his wisdom, one and the same 
veneration is directed towards the whole man, and in him 
towards even his body as it is a substantial part of that whole. 
In a similar way, when Jesus Christ, the God-man, is adored, 
the object of adoration is the whole Christ, and in the whole 
Christ the Sacred Humanity which is substantially united with 
the Word. 
But besides the excellence which in the object of worship 
is the proximate motive or ground of worship, there may be a 
ground which is in itself more remote, but which is at the same 
time nearer and more known to the worshipper, and by which 
and in which the object of worship manifests itself to him, as to 
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be worshipped. Thus God, Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, 
is adored by reason of His own infinite excellence, and never- 
theless He manifests Himself to us by means of His external 
operations and benefits. His crowning manifestation of Himself, 
and the crown of all His benefits and love towards us, is this 
that God Himself has been made man, and has willed to be in 
our human nature which He has taken to Himself and made 
His own, our Elder Brother, our Restorer and Redeemer. 
Although, therefore, the proximate motive, or ground by reason 
of which God is to be adored even as He is to be loved above 
all things, is His absolute essential goodness and perfection, yet 
in His human nature He manifests Himself to us in a singular 
manner, both as to be loved and as to be adored. Further, not 
only the Sacred Humanity as a whole, but in its various parts— 
as they are the immediate organs by which the Incarnate Word 
has chiefly manifested to us His goodness, mercy, and love—as 
well as His several actions and the individual mysteries of His 
life, may be objects of manifestation, or that by means of which 
the object of adoration manifests itself to us as specially to be 
adored. 


5- 

Now, the man Jesus Christ is to be adored with the worship 
of Latria, for He is true God; and whether regarded in His 
Divine nature, or regarded in His human nature, He is to be 
adored with one and the same supreme worship of Latria. The 
one adoration is directed towards the one Divine Person who 
possesses and so unites both natures, and that Person of the 
Word is certainly to be adored with absolute and supreme 
Divine worship. The ground or reason why the man Christ 
is so to be adored, is not His human nature, but His human 
nature is the reason why the Christ so to be adored, is man. 
The reason is the same as that for which the man Jesus Christ 
is Son of God, not by adoption, but dy nature. 

The Sacred Humanity, or His human nature with all its 
component parts, as it is a nature of the Word, is a partial 
object of the adoration of Latria and of that one and the same 
absolute worship wherewith the personal Christ is adored. The 
entire object of adoration is that personal Christ composed of 
because possessing two natures as His own. The adoration 
directed towards the Person has for its object all things which 
exist substantially in that Person. 
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This adoration of the Sacred Humanity in Jesus Christ is 
not a relative adoration. There is relative worship when one 
individual thing is worshipped by reason of an excellence which 
is in another individual to which it bears a relation, but things 
which substantially exist in and belong as his to the Person 
worshipped, are the partial object of the absolute worship which 
is due to the entire object. 

God manifests Himself to us by His external works, and 
we adore not those created works, but Him as manifested by 
means of them, as He is Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor. 
We distinguish in thought the excellence of the Divine Essence, 
or the perfection and goodness of God in Himself, as the 
primary reason of our adoration, but His relation to us as 
Creator, Preserver, or Benefactor, is a consequent reason and a 
reason coming more home to us, by which and in accordance 
with which we are excited to adoration. But in the Incarnate 
Word the Sacred Humanity is not something existing by itself, 
and divided from, and in this sense external to the Word, but 
it is a nature of the Word in which the Word in various ways, 
according to His various mysteries, manifests Himself to us as 
adorable, and proposes Himself to us for our adoration, and 
excites us to adoration, and that the more efficaciously in pro- 
portion as the infinite Divine goodness, love, mercy, wisdom, 
and almightiness are more marvellously manifested and _ res- 
plendent in the mysterf of the Incarnation. 

Each of the various mysteries of the Incarnate Word, His 
Conception, Nativity, Infancy, Hidden Life, Preaching, Passion, 
Death, Resurrection, Exaltation at the Father’s right hand, 
Second Advent in the future to judge the living and the dead, 
and the like, has its own special aspect of manifestation ; and 
in each several mystery, therefore, the Incarnate God is ador- 
able. Each of these mysteries is an action or a suffering of the 
Eternal Word in His Human Nature, and so not only His, 
Sacred Humanity and its various parts, but also His mysteries 
and deivirile or theandric operations are objects of manifes- 
tation of the Incarnate Word. 

He manifests Himself to us for supreme adoration as in His 
human nature He is glorified and beatified with the overflowing 
fulness of glory and joy which is at His Father’s right hand— 
as with love, mercy, and desire of our salvation He is borne 
towards us His redeemed, the branches of which He is the 
Root, His members, the members of that one body of which He 
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is Head—as He fosters and nourishes and trains here on earth, 
and glorifies in Heaven, both the Church as a whole and every 
individual soul, by His merits, His blood-shedding, His pro- 
tection and power, His doctrine and sacraments, His Body and 
Blood, and His unceasing Sacrifice—as during His whole mortal 
life, from His conception in the Virgin’s womb to the consum- 
mation of that life in death upon the Cross, He not only in 
affection but actually offered Himself a victim, being “offered 
because He willed it,” in labours from His youth, in poverty, 
“not having where to lay His Head,” in obedience, “subject ” 
to Joseph and Mary, “made obedient also unto death, and that 
the death of the Cross,” in meekness and humbleness of heart, 
in commiseration of the afflicted, weeping at the grave of His 
friend, and at sight of the doomed city, journeying throughout 
the length and breadth of the land “doing good,” inviting and 
offering refreshment to the labouring and the burdened, greeting 
the traitor with, “ Friend, wherefore hast thou come?” praying 
for His enemies and executioners, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do;” His Soul in an intolerable 
agony, and “sorrowful even unto death,” in His Body “as it 
were a leper and one struck by God,” in His whole humanity as 
if He were “a worm and not a man, the least of men and an 
abject of the people,” despoiled of all external goods, even to 
His very garments, for which His executioners cast lots, as 
having no rest for the sole of His foot upon the earth from 
which He was lifted up, wounded in His honour by the most 
atrocious contumelies and accusations of infamy, deprived even 
of internal consolation, and that to an extent testified to by 
the terrible cry, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 


These are not the actions and sufferings of a mere man, but 
they are deivirile or theandric operations by which the Incarnate 
Word proposes and manifests Himself to us as to be adored and 
loved and followed with all the gratitude of our whole souls, and 
to all and each of these several manifestations there should be 
on our parts a supreme worship of adoration, love, and gratitude. 

The manifestations of the Incarnate Word in the work of 
our redemption may be reduced to His external life and passion, 
and to the internal life and passion which was as it were its soul. 
Hence the Church, His Spouse, led and governed by the Spirit 
of her Heavenly Bridegroom, has proposed for public worship 
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two special objects of manifestation, namely—His Sacred 
Wounds and His Sacred Heart. The one corresponds to His 
external, and the other to His internal life and passion, and 
represents it as in a compendium or symbol. 

Three truths, therefore, are to be held with regard to the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart : 

1. The scope and principal ed of this devotion is absolute 
and supreme Divine worship, or the adoration of Latria 
to be paid to the real and physical, living and human 
Heart of the man Jesus Christ. 

2. The veason why this Heart is chosen rather than any 
other part of the Sacred Humanity, is that there may be 
renewed within us the memory of the love of Jesus 
Christ towards us. 

3- And the way in which it is a greater manifestation of that 

_ love than are even the Five Sacred Wounds is this, that 
while they are a compendious representation and symbol 
of the external life of Jesus Christ, It is a compendious 
representation and symbol of His zxternad life and love. 
As is the soul to the body, so is the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart in comparison with’ the devotion to the 
Sacred Wounds. 

The great test and touchstone of true belief in the mystery 
of the Incarnation of the Word, is devotion to Mary under her 
title of Mother of God, Similarly, the great test and touchstone 
of true belief in the mystery of the Redemption wrought by that 
Incarnate Word, is devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Son 
of God and Son of Mary, the living chalice of that Precious 
Blood, which men through Mary gave to Jesus, and which Jesus 
shed in sacrifice for the redemption alike of all men and of 
Mary. 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY, §.J. 











Mr. Gladstone and Blessed John Fisher. 


—_——~—————_ 


IN the issue of the Wineteenth Century for July, 1888, and again 
in that for last November, Mr. Gladstone has endeavoured to 
prove the strict legality of the measures leading to the establish- 
ment of the Royal Supremacy, which was the recognized basis 
of the English Reformation. In these articles there is much to 
admire. The moderation of the author, his courtesy, his skill in 
all the arts of his craft are beyond praise, but in some points he 
is sadly unscholarlike. Happily no further answer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s main arguments is any longer necessary, as they 
have been most successfully dealt with by Father Sydney Smith 
in THE MONTH for December, and by Father Morris in 
the Dublin Review for January ; yet one side issue still claims 
our attention. It affects one of the noblest of our English 
Martyrs, and touches him in the consistency with which he 
adhered to that point of the Catholic faith for which he finally 
suffered. The imputation is moreover one which can be very 
completely refuted. 

In his first article Mr. Gladstone stated that “after the Oath 
of Succession was framed by the King [Henry the Eighth] 
Fisher took it.” Now considering that Blessed John Fisher, 
while ready to take an oath to the succession as settled by 
Parliament, refused from the first the oath as offered him pre- 
cisely because it contained clauses declaratory of the Royal 
Supremacy, and was finally tried, condemned, and executed for 
that refusal, it is surely strange to find it stated—and that with- 
out any qualification—that our martyr did take the oath in 
question. “It is almost incredible,” said Father Morris in his 
answer, “that Mr. Gladstone should have written such a thing.” 
The act of attainder under which Fisher suffered declared the 
exact contrary, as also has Burnet, whom Mr. Gladstone had 
appealed to in support of his assertion. As for the other two 
authorities quoted—Mr. Gardiner’s Calendar of Letters and 
Papers of Henry the Eighth, and Sander’s Rise and Growth of 
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the Anglican Schism—there was not, Father Morris declared, 
“a corroborative word” to be found in them.! 

To this vigorous attack on his accuracy Mr. Gladstone 
answered with a skill that cannot fail to meet its full meed of 
praise. In one point, that of the time at which the oath was 
taken, he admitted that he was in error. Of course Fisher 
refused the oath at the period of his indictment and execution, 
but did he not take it before that time? Mr. Gladstone was 
sure that he did, and that Dr. Sander, a Catholic historian, 
whose work has long been regarded as one of the first Catholic 
authorities on the subject, has words not corroborative merely, 
but even demonstrative of it. So, too, has Burnet, the reference 
to whom now appears in an amended form, though that to the 
Letters and Papers has quietly disappeared. 

‘The quotation from Sander on which Mr. Gladstone prin- 
cipally relied was as follows : 


The Bishop deceived by these and many other reasons came to 
think that he must yield to the necessities of the hour, though afterwards 
he grieved very often and bitterly for his weakness. Accordingly, he 
persuaded the firmer spirits among the clergy? (for most of them followed 
Archbishops Cranmer and Lee, who were both promoters of the King’s 
cause) that they should swear obedience to the King in ecclesiastical 
and spiritual causes, provided at least they kept to the aforesaid saving 
clause guantum per Dei verbum licet. In after-days the Bishop was so 
distressed for having done this that he would publicly accuse himself, 
saying that, to prevent others being deceived, he as Bishop ought to 
have taught them what the Word of God permitted and forbade, and 
that in open and express terms, and not under conditions that were 
doubtful. Henceforth it never seemed to him that he had fully atoned 
for his sin, until with his own blood he had washed away the stain. The 
King, however, thus obtained what he desired. 


The oath here spoken of, Mr. Gladstone argued, can only 
refer to the Oath of Succession, for there was no novel or special 
oath of the period anterior to it, while afterwards (that is, after 
April or May, 1534) it is certain that Fisher refused to swear to 
any. He therefore concluded that Blessed John Fisher swore | 
to the succession, and so simultaneously * and implicitly to the 
Royal Headship also, 


1 Dublin Review, October, 1888, p. 252. 

* Jn Clevo. Mr. Gladstone by mistake reads zz Christo. 

3 Mr. Gladstone does not state this in his second article with quite the same 
clearness that he does in the first. In the latter, he rather lays stress on the im- 
plication of the one in the other, a contention which we by no means admit. 
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These conclusions were immediately controverted by Father 
Bridgett in the columns of the Zad/et! with so much ability 
and conclusiveness that Mr. Gladstone has himself most 
honourably admitted that, though not yet able to see what 
course events did take, he feels the theory he advocated has 
been disproved.” 

And here we should have been glad enough to let the matter 
rest had the subject been a less important one than it is. But, 
in truth, Catholics will not be satisfied with hearing that the 
charge against Cardinal Fisher has been disproved in Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion; they will further want to know whether 
it cannot be dispelled beyond the possibility of revival. More- 
over, the words of Mr. Gladstone’s explanation may be inter- 
preted as meaning that the mistake was after all not his, but 
Sander’s ; whereas it can be clearly shown that Sander, though 
incorrect, is far removed from the error which Mr. Gladstone 
has imputed him. To complete, therefore, the defence of our 
martyr, and to set in its true light the worth of our historian, 
we propose to pass in review Sander’s story about Fisher and 
Mr. Gladstone’s deductions from it. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone’s argument on 
the passage from Sander was somewhat as follows. There was 
no novel or special oath imposed by Henry the Eighth before 
that of the Succession in April, 1534. But Sander is speaking of 
an oath imposed at that time. Therefore, when he tells us that 
Fisher then advised the taking of that oath, he must have 
meant that Fisher promoted the exaction of the Oath of 
Succession. Hence we necessarily infer. that Fisher, being the 
man he was, took it himself. 

The argument is clever, but hardly satisfactory in any of its 
parts, for it turns principally on chronology, and this is every- 
where faulty. Thus, though it is true that Henry imposed no 
special oath before that of 1534, there was a debate in Parlia- 
ment about imposing one as early as 1532, and this may 
possibly have caused an error in Sander’s story. But certainly 
the second member of Mr. Gladstone’s argument, that Sander 


1 November 16 and 23, 1889. 

2 The following are Mr. Gladstone’s words (7ad/et, December 7, 1889) : ‘‘ Father 
Bridgett’s assiduity and acumen appear alike remarkable. The effect upon the 
Sander we hold in our hands, of whatever edition, is serious. For myself I own to 
an impression that Bishop Fisher did, after the Convocation of 1531, do something 
that he afterwards regretted, but what or when I cannot feel very sure.” 
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is talking of the year 1534 is entirely wrong. The passage in 
question relates to a period before that of the exaction of oaths. 
The argument therefore completely fails. For it must be 
constantly borne in mind that the part of the question now 
under discussion is the applicability of the authorities invoked, 
and this turns on their referring to a period which has an early 
limit and a late limit. The early limit is about the beginning 
of April, 1534, before which no special oaths were exacted, 
before which Fisher therefore cow/d not have sworn; the late 
limit is the middle of the same month, after which it is 
notorious that Fisher zwou/d not swear. And therefore, before 
any author can be said to prove that Fisher dzd swear, it must 
be proved zz /imine that he is speaking of the time between 
these two limits. Sander’s story, we contend, refers to a period 
before the early limit. 

Now the King proposed the oath, according to this story, 
“in order that Cranmer might pronounce his sentence with the 
greater freedom.” And again we read, that after the motion 
for its exaction had been passed, “the right time had come, for 
Cranmer. . . to pronounce sentence of divorce between Henry 
and Catharine. He therefore . .. boldly declared, that Henry 
by the law of God was bound to repudiate Catharine, and was 
free to marry again.” 

To say then that this episode of the oath did not precede 
Cranmer’s sentence ateDunstable is not simply to make a 
slip in chronology, it is to destroy the very razson d’étre of 
the whole story. No one can take measures to accomplish 
things already done. The exaction of the oath is clearly 
asserted to be a means towards Cranmer’s judgment. When 
Cranmer therefore pronounced sentence at Dunstable, May 23, 
1533, the preliminaries must have been already concluded: 
So far then from belonging to 1534, the story in Sander 
must at least fall before May, 1533, and we shall after- 
wards show cogent reason for supposing that it belongs to 
so early a date as 1531, and therefore falls one or more 
years before the early limit of applicability to Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory. 

We must now examine Mr. Gladstone’s contrary reasons for 
assigning the story to 1534, and we shall find that they are all 
either inaccurate or quite wrong. 

1. “Sander,” he tells us, “places it in the year 1533 
(according to the old method of computation),” or in other 
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words in January—March, 1534, according to the present com- 
putation. 

Sander really places it not only before Cranmer’s sentence 
of May 23rd, but also before the solemnities of Easter Eve 
(April 13th), before the Coronation on June Ist, and the visit 
of Clement the Seventh to France, October 11th to November 
22nd, and Elizabeth’s birth, September 7th, all of which fall 
within 1533, new style, and therefore before March, 1533, old 
style. 

2. “ Before the definitive sentence of the Pope, which is also 
assigned to that year.” 

The error here is almost entirely Sander’s, but it has been 
corrected several times. Sander, in fact, gives under the name 
of the definitive sentence (which was dated March 24, 1534), 
what is really a brief annulling the proceedings before Cranmer, 
dated July 11, 1533.2. The true sentence may be found in 
Wilkins, Tierney’s Dodd, Le Grand, Mr. Gardiner’s Calendar 
of Letters and Papers, Pocock, &c. 

3. “But after the Act of Succession had passed.” The 
authority given for this is Sander, p. 104. 

This is perhaps a misprint, certainly it is altogether wrong 
as it stands. On page 104, Sander is commencing the very 
narrative of which Mr. Gladstone’s passage about Fisher, quoted 
above, is the last paragraph. So that Mr. Gladstone is making 
the same thing anterior to itself. Besides, how can an oath, 
by which the clergy “promise to the King the same obedience, 
which of old they were wont to swear to the Roman Pontiff,” 
possibly mean an Oath of Succession? Yet Mr. Gladstone 
concludes this “to be beyond reasonable doubt”! And this, 
too, though the Oath of Succession is distinctly described 
by Sander on p. 118: 


On the very day [April 20, 1534] on which this servant of God 
[Elizabeth Barton] and her companions were drawn to the scaffold, 
all the nobility were ordered to appear before Archbishop Cranmer, 
Audley the Chancellor, Secretary Cromwell, and others of the King’s 
Council, to swear that his second marriage was legitimate, and conse- 
quently that his daughter Elizabeth was the true heir to the Crown, to 
the exclusion of the Princess Mary, as if she were the issue of an 
illegitimate marriage. This form of oath the Bishop of Rochester 
and Thomas More and some others rejected as iniquitous in many 
particulars, and were therefore thrown into prison. 


1 Sander, pp. 108—110, 115. 2 Bridgett, p. 228, 
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The reader will notice how closely Sander connects this 
account of the Oath of Succession with the statement that 
Fisher refused it and was cast into prison. Yet he is the chief 
witness brought forward to corroborate Mr. Gladstone’s theory 
that Fisher took it first and refused it afterwards. 

Burnet somewhat hypercritically quarrels with Sander’s date,! 
which is, it must be allowed, inadequate. Some swore on the 
30th of March, and Fisher and More refused on the 13th of 
April,’ but of course we must not expect absolute accuracy 
in a book written under the circumstances in which this was 
composed. 

4. “Further, the passage shows that Cranmer was already 
Archbishop, so that Sander cannot refer to anything before 
March 30, 1533, the day of his consecration.” 

‘Here again Mr. Gladstone argues on Sander’s text, as though 
that-author were impeccable in the matter of dates, in which 
it is notorious that writers of his class are least of all to be 
trusted. In point of fact, he makes Warham die about the 
same time as Wolsey, in 1530; Cranmer and Lee succeed to 
Canterbury and York at once, and are the heads of the Con- 
vocation at the time of the Recognition, in March, 1531, whereas 
Lee was in point of fact consecrated six months, and Cranmer 
two years later. Henry’s voyage to France, by the way, is 
placed immediately before the Convocation of 1531, though it 
really fell in the winter of 1532. 

Sander’s facts, taken one by one, are right enough in them- 
selves, but his blunders of chronology are of course serious, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s all too unquestioning acceptance of his 
authority has unfortunately blinded him to defects, which a 
less trustful critic would have soon discovered. Probably, 
however, our readers have had sufficient of this destructive 
argument; so without commenting on the error in the re- 
ference given in note 9, or to the incorrectness of the date 
assigned to Fisher's refusal of the oath, which was Monday, 
April 13, 1534,2 we conclude our remarks on the passage 
from Sander, and proceed to examine Mr.Gladstone’s second 
witness. 

Gilbert Burnet’s hostility to the ancient faith has never been 
called in question, though his honesty has ; he wrote, moreover, 
one hundred and fifty years later than the time in question ; 
still, admitting him for the occasion as fully reliable evidence, 


1 Appendix to Records, bk, iii. no. 71. 2 Bridgett, p. 272. 3 [bid, 
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what does his testimony amount to? His words are as follows: 
“After the Parliament had ended their business, the Bishops did 
all renew their allegiance to the King, and swore also to main- 
tain his supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, acknowledging also 
that he was the supreme head of the Church of England, though 
there was yet no law for requiring of any such oath. The first 
act of the King’s supremacy was his appointing Cromwell Vicar- 
General,” &c. 

Mr. Gladstone omits the words we have italicized, and argues 
that if a// the Bishops took the oath, then Fisher must have 
done so too. And this might certainly have been Burnet’s 
meaning had he been describing the time between the two 
limits as fixed above by Mr. Gladstone, but he is plainly talking 
of a period eight months later than the late limit. His evidence, 
therefore, as that of Sander, can no way confirm Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory. Indeed, our only wonder is how Mr. Gladstone failed 
to follow Burnet’s chronology. For (1) the date 1535 stands at 
the head of the chapter; (2) the oaths referred to are those of 
which samples are printed in Wilkins iii., and which were sworn 
to by Gardiner and others in February, 1535 ;? (3) finally, the 
Commission appointing Cromwell Visitor, after which he was 
styled Vicar-General, is dated* January 21, 1535. 

There are therefore three clear indications in the immediate 
context that Burnet was talking of the beginning of the year 
1535, and it is certainly unfortunate that Mr. Gladstone, while 
trying to settle the date, should have overlooked them all. 
Neither has he been so lucky as to note what the session of 
Parliament was to which Burnet was referring. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that he is talking of the one last mentioned, namely, 
that which ended in December, 1534. The correction of this 
mistake in Mr. Gladstone’s dates annihilates his argument. He 
allows that Fisher could only have taken the oath in April, 
1534; a passage, therefore, which relates to the next year, 1535, 
cannot possibly substantiate the allegation. 

But Bishop Burnet not only does not support Mr. Gladstone’s 
contention, he gives it the most express contradiction. He says 
on p.252: “When this session of Parliament [z¢, that of 
January—March, 1534] was at an end, commissioners were sent 
everywhere to offer the Oath of Succession to the Crown to all, 


1 Burnet, Reformation, pt. i. bk. iii. p. 292 (Ed. Nares, London, s.d.) 
2 See also our second quotation from Burnet, infra. 
3 Letters and Papers, vol, viii. p. 24. 
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according to the Act of Parliament ; which was universally 
taken by all sorts of persons.” He then gives instances, and 
continues, p. 253: “ But Sir Thomas More and the Bishop of 
Rochester refused to take the oath as it was conceived,” &c. 

The denial is explicit in all points on which Mr. Gladstone 
insists, for it assigns the refusal to the time to which Mr. Glad- 
stone assigns the acceptance, viz., the end of the session, and 
contrasts Fisher’s refusal with the compliance of others, where, 
if Mr. Gladstone’s argument is to be believed, all would have 
sworn concordantly to recognize an “attribute of the King of 
the Realm,” which had “existed from immemorial time.” 

We have another quotation from Burnet to offer upon the 
very passage from Sander on which Mr.Gladstone builds so 
much. Burnet summarizes it as follows : 


“Tt was concluded that Cranmer might be more free to pass sentence, 
that there should be an oath imposed on the clergy, for paying the same 
obedience to the King that they had paid the Pope,” upon which he 
[Sander] tells a long formal story for two pages that “it was resolved 
to draw Fisher into it to swear obedience to the King in all ecclesiastical 
causes with that exception, as far as is lawful, according to the Word of 
God; which he did,! and persuaded others to do it; and upon this 
Cranmer, taking the new oath, went and pronounced judgment for the 
divorce.” 


And then passes the following judgment on it : 


There is not one tittfe of this true, for there was no oath sworn 
about the King’s supremacy at this time [#¢, 1533]. The story of 
Fisher, is that which was done by the Convocation two years before 
Cranmer’s preferment, nor was there any oath taken then [¢.2, 1531], or 
at this time. It is true, two years after this [é¢, 1535] Gardiner, 
Stokesley, and many other Bishops did of their own accord take such 
an oath; but there was no law for it till the twenty-eighth year of the 
King’s reign.” 

But even had it been that Burnet and Sander instead of 
failing to substantiate any of Mr. Gladstone’s deductions, 
should have incontrovertibly supported them all, the manifest 
inconsistency of his story with the known facts should have 
sufficed to prevent any one from seriously accepting an account 
which makes Blessed John Fisher, the hero and martyr for 
consistency in faith, completely change his mind twice, within 
the space of one fortnight, on a subject so vital as the supremacy 


1 This is a mistake of Burnet’s, Sander actually says no such thing. 
2 Appendix to the Records, ad lib. tertium. Error No, 56. 
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of King or Pope over the Church of England. The more we 
reflect upon the hypothesis the more absurdities reveal them- 
selves in its assumptions. 

Who can imagine that the crafty Cromwell, the suasive 
Cranmer, the astute Henry, would have failed to take every 
advantage of such inconsistency in a victim whom they were 
striving to bend or break by every means in their power ? 
And yet among the many surviving memorials of their con- 
spiracy against Fisher, no trace remains of their having known 
anything of any such weakness of him. If they could stoop to 
lies to persuade More that Fisher had yielded, surely they would 
have made endless use of a real oath of his in order to induce 
waverers to take it too? 

How is it, we ask again, that in the apologies put forward 
for the King’s cruelty no slur can be found to cast upon the 
object of the royal ill-will save that of stubbornness and 
obstinacy, if the still more telling imputation of inconsistency 
was really ready to their hands? Do not Fisher’s biographers, 
moreover, account for a perfectly satisfactory case of a/zbz for 
him during the very time he is said to have been swearing in 
Parliament? If the oath had been already taken once, why 
should it ever have been proposed a second time? or how 
could Fisher then ask for time to think about its wording, if 
he had a day or two before taken it as it stood? Why, indeed, 
should he have refused for a moment to take it a second time? 
Mr. Gladstone, who feels the difficulty, can only give a most 
insufficient explanation. 

He supposes that the Royal Headship and Papal Supremacy 
were not in direct contradiction, or at least, that their opposition 
was confined to abstract questions such as competency and 
jurisdiction, until the condemnation of the divorce by the Pope, 
news of which reaching England in April, 1534, showed the 
world that the two were henceforth irreconcileable. This change 
of position on the part of the Pope necessitated, so Mr. Glad- 
stone concludes, a similar change on the part of Fisher also. 
But this is very wide of the truth. Clement never altered his 
demands in the least; again and again he had openly con- 
demned all who should pretend to infringe on his authority in 
this matter. In a series of bulls and briefs, one more peremptory 
than the other, he had publicly proclaimed the censures, which 
would be incurred by Henry if he renounced Catharine for 
Anne. The sentence was indeed, as Mr. Gladstone himself 
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describes it, a bolt suspended in the sky. All could see it, all 
knew exactly why and when it would fall. To think that to 
Fisher, of all men, it would have come as a change or a novelty 
is simply incredible. In short, the explanation is as inexplicable 
as the original enigma. 

No, look upon it as we will, Mr. Gladstone’s story about 
Blessed John is utterly untenable in every particular. The 
evidence on which it professes to be founded is entirely in- 
applicable ; the two authors referred to treat of periods divided 
by one or many years from that which Mr. Gladstone is hand- 
ling ; one of them goes out of his way to refute the story told 
by the other, and both agree to state explicitly that Blessed 
John Fisher entirely refused to take the oaths of Supremacy 
and Succession as tendered to him. After this, what can remain 
of Mr. Gladstone’s theory ? 


J. H. POLLEN. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
INSULA SACRA. 


THE prospect of further intercourse on the morrow with the 
strange companion whose reticence had at first repelled me, and 
by whose confidence I had afterwards felt so much flattered, 
sent me to sleep with pleasant anticipations that mingled agree- 
ably with my dreams. When I awoke in the morning, as soon 
as I remembered where I was and had recalled the incidents of 
the night before, I raised myself on my elbow to see if the 
occupant of the other bed was also awake; but the bed was 
empty. Hearing some movement in the kitchen, I called out to 
know what o’clock it was. The door in the low partition was 
immediately opened, and mine host appeared. 

“Tis a quarter past eight, sir. The other gentleman? Sure 
he left this two hours since. The boy came round with the car 
at six—none too soon for the gentleman, who was ready for 
him, up, dressed and all, before any of us were stirring ; and got 
on the car, and druv off without so much as a bit or a sup, 
though the breakfast was cooking before his eyes, and the 
missis laying the cloth down in the parlour below, not but what 
he was mindful of her trouble. I hope you've slept well, sir,” 
he went on. “The water and the soap an’ all is ready set out 
for you down in the parlour below, and your breakfast ’Il 
be done be the time you’re ready for it. So now I'll lave 
you.” 

So disappointed was I by the stranger’s departure, and so 
chagrined at the failure of my plans, that I know I was not 
properly appreciative of the arrangements contrived for my 
comfort by the worthy tenants of the cabin, and hardly noticed 
that the basin set for me “down in the parlour below” was a 
roomy milking-can, or that a new scrubbing-brush, a huge lump 
of mottled soap, and a stiff new towel had likewise been pro- 
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vided. Mike himself stood in the doorway of the parlour 
watching my ablutions with interest and pride, dashed with a 
shade of uncertainty as to whether there might not be something 
he had forgotten. 

“Tf there’s anything else you want, sir, only say the word, 
and I’ll get it for you beyant at the store.” 

I looked across, and saw a diminutive shop. 

“Tis the wonderfullest place ever you saw. There’s nothing 
you can think of that they haven’t got in that shop. They'd 
bring you anything you might care to call for.” 

Pre-occupied with my vexation, I hardly noticed at the time 
these and other manifestations of Mike’s originality and sim- 
plicity. Several hours later, however, when some miles away 
along the road, they recurred to me, as well as the anxiety with 
which both he and his wife sought at my departure to excuse 
themselves for any shortcomings in their entertainment on the 
plea that they had only recently taken up that line of business ; 
adding, in reply to my re-assurances, that when I came that way 
again they would have settled down, and would be able to make 
me even more comfortable. By this time the brisk walking, the 
cheerful sunshine, and the pleasant breeze which had succeeded 
the storm of the previous night, had restored me to my usual 
frame of mind. The interest which the stranger had in so 
short a time awakened in me began as rapidly to diminish, and 
was soon quite obsoured by the newer incidents which every 
day—nay, every hour brought forth. 

Three days more brought me within sight of the mountains, 
in winding my way through which I spent my last week afoot. 
How wild were the scenes through which I passed! How few 
and far between the events in those last days! How solitary 
the route! now twisting tortuously through a pass, narrow and 
long, between frowning heights ; now striking upwards, over the 
mountain-top and down again ; now clinging to the bosom of a 
hill, and making a long détour; now running straight across 
some dreary tract of brown moorland stretching for miles ahead, 
with mountains distant or near always bounding the horizon. 
For miles and miles hardly the green sign of homestead ; for 
miles and miles no sound of human voice. In the primeval 
days, when these wastes were forests, they were hardly more 
desolate than now. Yet in the interval human life has played 
its part here, and left behind dignified tokens of its presence. 
The road itself is one of them. In many places it has become 
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disused and grass-grown ; but it cannot be long ago since the 
gaps where noisy torrents now rush across were spanned by the 
bridges, of which the broken arches still spring upwards and 
the straggling remains form stepping-stones across the stream. 
Massive fragments of masonry here, or there the nearly com- 
plete skeleton of some old castle, carry the mind further 
back to the days when chieftains kept court among these 
hills, and ruled and led their clans. One passes presently 
the ruin of some abbey, standing now in awful silence, but 
full of its ancient story, with high walls ivy-grown, and windows 
from which the traceries have not all dropped out. Or now 
you come upon some lake made gloomy by the overhanging 
mountains, and with it is associated the name of some early 
saint who lived a hermit there in the first Christian days ; or 
wandering about, you will stumble, perchance, against low walls 
beaten by time almost level with the ground, the origin and use 
of which are so remote that they have become legendary. In 
those regions it was the past that was always speaking ; the 
present, elsewhere blatant, had there no tongue. One day I 
met a long procession of country people, some on horseback, 
some on cars, and some afoot. They were a goodly array of 
living men and women, with healthy faces pleasant to look at ; 
but they were silent, like ghosts. Their ranks were headed by 
a coffin. They had come from many miles away, and were 
going a mile or two further on to lay the dead man with his 
forefathers. The villages I passed at long intervals consisted of 
crazy, half-tottering houses that must have seen better days. 
The cadence in the people’s voices was sad, like regret ; and 
they spoke the tongue in which St. Columba preached and 
Ossian sang in the misty far-off ages. 

So persistently and exclusively did everything along the 
route in this latter part of my journey suggest the consideration 
of bygone things, that I was ripe for contact at Glencoonoge 
with the warm living human interests which I knew well enough 
must also exist in the cabins of the desolate tracts through 
which I was passing, though as a bird of passage I had no 
chance of becoming acquainted with them. Happy in the 
certainty that at Glencoonoge I should meet old friends, I was 
in no hurry to be there while still at a distance. But when only 
a few miles remained I became too impatient to be able to keep 
to the road which follows the indentations of the mountains, 
making backward and forward curves, now for a mile, now for 
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two or three, and reaches Glencoonoge at last descending by an 
easy gradient. So I left it, and clambering down the mountain- 
side, struck across country. I had to pick my way, for the hill 
was steep in places, and there were rabbit-holes to be steered 
clear of, and soft bulgy mounds of earth not to be trusted, and 
many a spot where there was danger of sinking ankle-deep in 
slush. The descent of the hill brought me at length in view of 
the haystacks and cattle-sheds of a farm; and as I presently 
made my way through them, I heard a voice from one of the 
sheds cry out, “ Run, Jenny, run, and get the gentleman a glass 
of milk.” 

Jenny, a girl of seven or eight, understood her business 
well. Many a time in the summer, as often indeed as ever 
a stranger came in view, Jenny had run on a similar errand, 
and the revenue produced by such glasses of milk had no 
doubt something to do with the thriving look of the farm. 
As I was drinking the milk, Jenny staring at me the while 
with all her might, Jenny’s mother joined us; and I recognized 
in her the girl who, some years ago, had married Jeb Donovan, 
a young man, half farmer half fisherman, in whose boat I had 
more than once spent a night at sea. Her extreme youthful- 
ness of those days had given place to an incipient matronliness 
which for a moment disguised her to my eyes. As for me, she 
did not know me a bit, though I stood talking to her for five 
minutes, and asked hdéw I was to get to the coast-road. 

“You are going to Glencoonoge,” said she, in answer 
as it would seem to a question in her own mind. “You'd 
have done better to keep to the road you've left. The cross- 
path is difficult for a stranger to find, and you'll likely be lost 
before you reach the road you’re asking me for. But if you’ve 
a mind to try, there’s himself below, just on the brow of the hill, 
talking to the young man you see, and if any one can give you 
safe directions, ’tis he.” 

Would Jeb Donovan know me, thought I, as I left his 
wife and made towards where he stood a quarter of a mile 
ahead, at the brink of a further descent. A tall well-dressed 
gentleman, to whom, doubtless, Jeb Donovan had been showing 
the way, was leaving his guide and beginning to descend. I 
was not overjoyed at the sight of him, for it confirmed my 
forebodings that the winter charms of Glencoonoge were 
becoming known, and that I should not have them all to 
myself. Neither was I flattered to see Jeb Donovan as he 
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came towards me on his way back to the farm, casting at 
me glances that had no recognition in them whatever. I 
determined for my part not to make myself known, and 
repeated the question I had asked his wife. He laughed, 
and shook his head. 

“Strangers are queer things entirely. There’s not a year 
comes nor goes that some of them don’t be losing themselves 
hereabouts. ‘Tis so tempting, you see, for ’tis a good three 
miles saved if you find the coast-road. But more often ’tis that 
much and more they lose. ’Tis the hillocks, you see, bothers 
them, and the mounds, and streams, and ditches, and waterfalls 
they meet by the way, to say nothing of the chance of having 
to be fished out of the bog where ’tis soft. But I'll tell you 
what you can do. You're for Glencoonoge, I’ll be bound. Yes! 
I’d have taken my oath of it. And yet where else could ye be 
goin’; unless” he added, doubtfully, “to the Rectory, might be, 
or to the castle, mayhap, or who knows but perhaps they’re 
expecting you at the cottage?—however, that’s none o’ my 
affairs. What I was going to say was there’s a young man 
you might have seen me talking to just now, but he’s going 
there too, and you can’t miss the way with him, for he knows 
every inch of it—unless he’s out o’ sight by this time,” and Jeb 
good-naturedly began to walk back with me to the point from 
where the next descent began. 

“By the way,” said I, as we went along, “are there not some— 
what they call ‘stations’ near here?” 

“You'll pass them on your way. You can’t miss them.” 

“They are supposed to have been first set up by some old 
hermit ?” 

“ Aye, many and many’s the year ago. St. Kieran was his 
name. ‘Tis after him this part is called Kierankil. Did you 
never hear tell of St. Kieran, son of the king of these parts? 
how he left a palace and wealth and plenty for this bleak valley, 
because it was the loneliest and least comfortable spot in all his 
father’s lands. Wild herbs were his food, his drink the water 
from the well below, his bed the cowld stone in the church, 
with the boulder for his pillow—sure I learnt it all by heart 
out av a little book when I was a child. The stations were 
marked by crosses planted by himself, and go for three 
miles round the valley. The crosses, except two or three, 
are all gone; but where you see the heaps of stones at different 
points is the spots where the crosses stood long ago, for every 
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one, as they pass, casts a stone upon the heap, and so the 
memory is preserved.” 

“A pretty practice,” I mused. “A pity that all these things 
are destined to die out as the march of civilization presses 
forward.” 

“Die out, is it? It doesn’t show any signs of dying out. 
I’m a young man, but I can remember when the pile at 
the well wasn’t half the size it is.) There was never so many 
come this way as of late years. Yonder’s the pile now I’m 
speaking of, and when I was a boy ” he stopped short 
suddenly and muttered under his breath, “ Look at that now!” 

Though the remark was not addressed to me, I followed 
his eyes and saw, on a small plateau some fifty yards beneath 
us, the gentleman that I had seen a few minutes before in 
conversation with Jeb Donovan. He was standing with his 
back to us and his face towards the sea, which I now first saw 
from where I stood and over which the setting sun was 
streaming. 

“Well, that beats anything,” continued Jeb Donovan, 
doubling up with laughter. Then he looked back towards 
the farm, as if he would have liked his wife to come and 
enjoy the spectacle. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing, sir, nothing,” he returned, stifling his laughter. 
“If you'll hurry aft6r that young man he'll lead you safe to 
Glencoonoge. I daresay you'll make his acquaintance sooner 
or later. He’s the boots at “The Harp.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say that that is Conn Hoolahan? . 

“Tis no one else,” said Jeb Donovan, looking at me 
astonished. “You have been here before?” 

“TI have; unless I’m very much mistaken, Mr. Donovan.” 

The mention of his own name puzzled my questioner still 
more, and he pushed his hat awry and scratched his head, 
trying to make out who I could be. The effort was eventu- 
ally successful, for a gleam of recognition came into his face, 
and albeit with some trace of indecision, he pronounced my 
name. 

“T must have changed very much, for no one knows me.” 

“And do you mean to tell me, Mr. Shipley, that the old 
woman didn’t know you? Well, that’s a comfort, anyhow, for 
she won’t have the laugh of me. Sure if that’s the case, you 
want no guide ; so come back with me and rest awhile.” 
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“Not to-day, but I’ll come soon. I must overtake Conn. 
Why, what is keeping him rooted to that spot?” 

At this Jeb Donovan began to laugh again. “It isn’t fair to 
laugh,” said he, “for I know what it is, and I’d ha’ been mad 
with any one who'd have chaffed me when I was courting my 
old woman up yonder. And it isn’t fair to tell of a boy when 
he’s just after putting the question without getting the answer 
he wants ; not but what you’re an old friend an’ he'll be telling 
you himself before you’ve reached home, most like. Don’t you 
see where ’tis he’s standing ?” 

“Of course! to be sure! he is on the wishing-stone,” and 
the meaning of the position which had so amused Jeb Donovan 
flashed upon me, and we both laughed outright together. 

“Do you see now how the wind blows? The people about 
here when they stand on that stone wish for Heaven mostly ; 
but it isn’t for that 4e’s asking ¢hzs time, I'll be bound.” 

“And who is the obdurate party that requires such ardent 
wishing for? I thought Conn was a general favourite.” 

“Troth, you may well wonder. No girl in these parts, I’ll 
be bound, but would give her eyes to have him. And why 
wouldn’t they? A young man like that, as tall and straight as 
a young ash! What is there he can’t do? Who can run so 
fast? Show me the wild horse he can’t break! He’s the best 
swimmer I know. You might trust him with a boat or a yacht 
anywhere ; and as for dancing!—but shure that’s no wonder, 
for he’s not only tall you see, but lissom and well knit, and a 
young fellow made like that can hardly help dancing with a 
grace. And for all that he’s a modest boy and kind-hearted. 
Sure he wouldn’t hurt a child, big as he is.” 

“See how contrairy things turn out,” Jeb went on. “Conn 
might hold up his little finger and there isn’t a girl about 
here’d say nay to him. And so he must go and take a fancy 
to the book-keeper down there beyant at the inn, and she won’t 
look at the side o’ the way he’s on, for all he does be strivin’ to 
plaze her, pickin’ and choosin’ his words, and dressing himself 
out like a gentleman an’ all. Mayhap she’s seen those that 
plaze her better where she come from. Anyhow she’s after 
refusin’ him F 

“Ts it possible!” 

“Aye, an’ mighty high in herself about it. Says he must 
never broach the subject again to her—so he’s just been tellin’ 
me. And he’s mighty sore about that same, so don’t be tazing 
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him, sir, nor let out that you know a word about it till he tells 
you himself.” 

I looked again at the wishing-stone, but Conn had left 
it while Jeb Donovan was speaking, and continuing his 
descent had disappeared. So taking a hurried leave of the 
farmer, I hastened after Conn Hoolahan, ran past the wishing- 
stone and the ruined chapel of the ancient saint, and got within 
hail of Conn just as he had gained the coast-road. With head 
erect he turned half round to see who was calling him, and in 
an instant the shadow on his face gave place to a bright smile 
of welcome as he turned and came back rapidly towards me. 
Of course he knew me. Had we not been companions on 
many a fishing-bout and cruise, and had he not taught me 
every pathway on the mountains around Glencoonoge, and 
something of the inner life of the cabins on their bleak sides? 
How-many an otherwise dreary plod had he not enlivened with 
story of old legend, or contemporary gossip concerning the 
inmates of those tenements, from the day when I first chose 
him for my henchman on account of his brightness, on during 
his growth as it developed, till now he stood before me 
a specimen of the full-grown mountaineer, as hardy as his 
native hills, fresh and genial as the Atlantic air, warned by the 
Gulf Stream, that blew upon our faces. Recollections of past 
tramps, when over moor or fen we had walked together as we 
were walking now, fleoded my mind as Conn, roused for the 
moment by a pleasant and unexpected meeting, prattled on 
with all his old boyish vivacity, and with light and shade 
sparkling all over his face, which, if not handsome in the 
strictness of the word, had an infinite variety of expression. 

“It seems then,” I said at length, “that there are no changes 
at Glencoonoge. Everything goes on just the same.” 

“Just the same as ever they did. One year after another 
tis all the same.” 

I looked up at his face as he said this: why there at the first 
glance, thought I, I can see’one change. You had not that 
moustache when I last saw you, my fine fellow—then I looked 
down his whole length—nor that blue pilot suit which is so well 
made and fits you to such a nicety, that it is no wonder I made 
the mistake I did just now, in taking you for a rival visitor. 
Nor, I continued inwardly,f{was this story I have just heard 
dreamed of when I jwas ,here last. But why should I expect 
you, poor youth, to jshowjyour hurt; and for the rest are we 
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not all more or less unconscious of the changes that take place 
in ourselves and round about us every day ? 

“Well, it must be pleasant to live in a place where life goes 
smoothly and tranquilly ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, it goes hardly enough with some. There’s a 
terrible lot of poverty about, and little else. Not that you'd 
think it to see the life and merriment there is when a lot of the 
boys gets together. What with the singing and what with the 
dancing and the jokes and the laughter, they seem to have no 
care, and they could hardly be more bright or gay if they had 
a thousand pounds. But what’s this I’m telling you about 
no change? Was the hill behind ‘The Harp’ laid out in 
walks and shubberies when you were last here, sir, and the 
great patch turned into a vegetable garden? No? Then you 
haven’t seen the fowl-yard that’s been moved away up the hill 
entirely, and the fowl-house that I built myself? Och! sir, 
ye’ve a great deal to see.” 

“Did you lay out the paths, too?” 

“No sir, ah no! it was an engineer from London planned 
them. There’s seven miles of them in all—a cliver man he was 
to be sure! Said he wished Xe had the place and he'd make 
money out of it. Said it wasn’t half advertised, and as for the 
soil it was the finest in the world, if only treated properly. 
*Twas he rated Mrs. Ennis soundly for letting so much land lie 
waste.” 

“Pish! I wish he’d keep his vulgar commercial notions to 
himself. There is nothing more irritating than to hear the talk 
of these men who look at everything from the point of view 
of money. They would make every place like Liverpool, or 
London, or Birmingham, or Manchester, if they could. Don’t 
tell me there are any more alterations, Conn ; I hate all change. 
Don’t say they’ve put the crumbling old castle into repair.” 

“Troth then,” cried Conn Hoolahan, laughing, “you should 
have heard Mr. Swift on the subject of The O’Doherty and the 
castle.” 

“Mr. Swift ?” 

“The engineer from London, sir, that planned the walks 
and the kitchen garden in the grounds. He said it was a sin 
and a shame to see a gentleman of property allowing his house 
to fall to pieces like that, when there are hundreds of people 
with families in the district wanting the chance of work.” 

“Oh the virtue and benevolence of these business men! Do 
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you know what he wanted? He wanted a commission to repair 
the place, to pull down and build up according to his fancy, and 
regardless of expense; he wanted to lay out walks and plan 
kitchen gardens. He was thinking more of himself, depend 
upon it, than of idle hands and starving families whose earnings 
would be a very small percentage of the profits that would go 
into his own pocket, rest assured.” 

“And he said,” continued Conn, “The O’Doherty didn’t 
live in the style of a gentleman; that everything was better 
done at ‘The Harp’ than at the castle; and he knew, for he 
stayed there a week, and he said he’d sooner be at the inn.” 

“Poor old O’Doherty! poor simple old man! relic of a less 
luxurious age! What a pity it is that nature didn’t give him a 
larger share of perception of character, so that he might know a 
vulgarian when he saw one, and before offering him hospitality ! 
How is he, Conn? He is at the castle of course?” 

“No, sir, he has gone abroad.” 

“ Abroad !” 

“Yes, sir, to learn the young ladies French.” 

“So The O’Doherty has been tempted abroad, he that never 
could be induced to sleep out of his own house for one night! 
But that’s always the way of it. A man may shut himself up 
and determine to pine away when his wife dies and swear he 
will never go into the world again; but if he has a family of 
daughters the young people as they grow up will put new life 
into him. Isn’t that so? Isn’t this the girls’ doing?” 

“Faith, I don’t know, sir. May be. But I’m not so sure. 
It’s mighty queer indeed to see the old gentleman that’s been 
stuck in one spot for ever so long, taking a thought after 
all these years and skipping from Glencoonoge to Dublin, 
and from Dublin to Leamington, and from Leamington to 
London and Paris. Small blame then to him for wishing to 
finish the young ladies. But they say he’s enjoying it more 
than any of them.” 

“Well, and why shouldn’t he?” 

“’Tis good times for the new governess, too, having so much 
diversion,” said Conn, with an air of great unconcern and looking 
very far ahead. 

“The new governess! Another change. What has become 
of Miss Price?” 

“Didn't you hear of that, sir? The old lady’s dead these 
eighteen months. There’s been a new governess for more 
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than a year—and she’s not old neither,” added Conn, with 
a laugh, “nor ugly.” 

The O’Doherty re-animated—enjoying it more than—the 
new governess ! 

“Conn, what are you beating about the bush for? Why 
don’t you speak out? Why don’t you say at once that there’s 
a chance of a wedding at Glencoonoge?” 

“A wedding, sir?” said Conn, a glow suffusing his face, 
“who told—what wed—I—I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“What? is ita secret then? Is The O’Doherty really going 
to marry the governess ?” 

A new intelligence spread over Conn’s features, and he 
answered : “ Well, sir, I don’t know what put it into your head, 
but the people about here do be talking of that a good deal 
lately, saying that more unlikely things have happened before 
now ; no one would be a bit surprised to hear of it any day.” 

“Nor sorry, I suppose?” 

“Gad, then, ’m not so sure about that. They say she’s 
very ‘cute. Old Mrs. Mackenzie, the housekeeper, for one, 
won’t be pleased.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“She says,” continued Conn, laughing, “there was a time 
when the old gentleman was as nice as any man could be, left 
all the accounts to her, and never asked a question ; but that 
of late he’s quite changed and unmanageable by any one 
except the governess, and she can turn him round her little 
finger.” 

“The children won’t like it.” 

“You'd think not; but she can do what she likes with 
them, too, sir, for she can get them whatever they want. Sure 
they haven't the least bit of influence in the world over their 
father, and when they want anything, they go to her, and she 
can make him do anything. That’s how it is they’re all gone 
abroad.” 

“So!” I exclaimed, and with the word the prospect of a 
renewal of the pleasant evenings which I had formerly enjoyed 
at the castle vanished into thin air. 

“They’re growing very fine girls, those girls at the castle,” 
said Conn. 

“Tt is a world of disappointment and mortification,” thought 
I, pursuing my reverie. “I might have known better than 
to reckon without my host. What a fool am I to come here 
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expecting a sojourn in Paradise, and to find it all it was, or 
all that my recollection has since painted it. But so it is. 
Time, which I would have here stand still, has been pacing 
on in spite of me, changing everything.” 

“Especially Miss Alicia,” chimed Conn. 

“What’s that about Miss Alicia?” 

“TI was saying, sir, that they’re all growing up very fine 
girls, especially Miss Alicia. She’s the handsomest of them 
all to my thinking.” 

I saw then what the fellow was driving at. At Glencoonoge 
they are quite as ready as in less primitive places to feed 
a love of romance by imagining courtships where none exist, 
and by forecasting matches which will never come about. And 
in pursuance of this habit I had been assigned by general agree- 
ment to Alicia O’Doherty, a girl at my last visit of not more 
than fifteen summers, and the eldest of the “castle ” children. 

“Indeed,” I answered, “I’m glad to hear it. In that case 
I suppose the good people about here will be pitching on some 
one as a husband for her. They selected me for that honour 
three years ago. Whom have they chosen since?” 

“People are very constant to their first choice here, sir, 
and faith, in this case I don’t think they can improve upon it.” 

“I’m much obliged to you, Conn. I hope the gossips who 
have thought of a wife for me, have done the same good turn 
by you.” c 

“And if they did, sir, and I were willing, may be the girl 
might have some objection.” 

“True enough. Even so, there are more girls than one in 
the world.” 

“ But supposing she were the only girl in the world,” returned 
Conn, “if all the rest were nothing beside her, what could 
a man do if she’d have nothing to say to him ?” 

“In that case I think I’d try again; but I’d change my 
plan of campaign. A fellow’s tendency perhaps is to be over- 
agreeable. Women are very difficult. Sometimes they don’t 
know their own minds. Sometimes they get tired and spoiled 
by adoration, and a little ill-treatment for a change is good. 
I know a young fellow, he’s awfully in love, and he can’t get 
so much as a smile or a word of encouragement. Now what 
I tell him is that he ought to cease his addresses for awhile 
altogether—take no notice of her; and on the other hand to 
be lively and pleasant to everybody else all round. It would 
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be worth while trying whether he can’t make the ‘only girl 
in the world’ jealous. If he can, her affection for him stands 
confessed, and he won’t be repelled the next time he makes 
advances.” 

“Qh,” cried Conn, as if suddenly hit by an idea, “if she 
happens to care for him all the time! But no, ah no, sir, 
it would be cruel, too cruel.” 

“Nonsense. One must be cruel sometimes to be kind. It 
isn’t good for any one to have their own way in everything ; 
and as she certainly won’t always get it after marriage, it’s 
only fair to let her see beforehand that she hasn’t a fool to 
deal with—at least that’s what I’ve told my friend. Certainly 
if I found things not going smoothly, I think I should be 
inclined to try the effect of a little wholesome indifference. 
If I could dance I would dance, and let her see me. If I could 
sing I’d sing, and take good care that she heard me. And 
I would laugh and be jolly; and moreover, I’d manage to 
let her see that I thought there were plenty of other girls 
quite as good as she.” 

But Conn made no rejoinder; apparently he had fallen 
back into the painful train of reflection which my joining him 
had interrupted. From that point our conversation flagged. 
Conn became less responsive and more inclined to ruminate ; 
there were long gaps of silence, and I heartily wished we had 
got on any other subject. 


CHAPTER V. 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


WE had loitered so much along the road, standing still occa- 
sionally to parley face to face in the eagerness of our con- 
versation, that it was late when we reached the inn, and I was 
so tired that I told Conn to say nothing about my arrival 
that night to the hostess, good Mrs. Ennis. 

“No fear of that, sir,” cried Conn, cheerily, “ Mrs. Ennis 
always goes to bed early.” 

“ She used not to.” 

“ She has done it this long time past, sir.” 

I remember thinking that this was one of those silent and 
significant changes of custom which take place so imperceptibly 
that they produce no impression on those who witness their 
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gradual adoption, and are only noticed by persons who, like 
myself, have been absent for a time, and are brought suddenly 
face to face with their accomplishment. Indeed, for the next day 
or two, and until I had become acclimatized anew, as it were, 
to my surroundings, my mind was continually going back and 
making comparisons between people as I had known them 
formerly and as I saw them now, modified by the silent hand 
of Time. Nature at Glencoonoge still wore the look with which 
many a visit there had made me familiar. When I pulled 
up my blind mechanically next morning, I did so not thinking 
of the scene that would meet my eyes. The sun had just 
shot his rays over the tops of the distant hills away on 
the opposite side of the inland sea, the tranquil surface of 
which reflected the shapes and hues of the morning clouds 
and of the sky above them. Islands, clothed with fresh 
verdure and rare shrubs, lay upon the water, bouquets of 
delicate colour possible only in a climate like that of Glen- 
coonoge, and in a sea shielded from all violence by many 
an arm of jutting woodland. Ripe autumn had mellowed the 
woods. I say as I pulled up my blind that morning, I ex- 
perienced again in all its freshness the thrill of surprise, wonder, 
and delight with which years before, on such a morning at this 
same hour and for the first time, I had looked out upon the 
enchanted haven before me, so still, so full of eeriness. As 
I threw my window ofen, and leaning out, feasted my eyes, 
the remembrance came back of how I had done just the same 
thing on that first day, and I had to own that the gap of years 
had not made the scene before me less beautiful or less young. 
But when later in the day I came hap-hazard upon old 
acquaintances, and measured them by the same length of time, 
what wonderful transformations! There was Conn, for instance. 
As I emerged from the inn-door, and espied him on the beach 
questioning an oil-skinned figure in a boat a few yards 
out as to the result of the morning’s search for oysters, my 
mind’s eye at the same instant conjured him up as I had first 
seen him, not far from that very spot, a boy of eleven years old 
sitting upon a rock fishing with an impromptu line and a hook 
fashioned out of a pin by his hardy young fingers. There was 
old Matt Dwyer again. I had known him a bustling ostler. 
He was still indeed lord of the stables, bright in his spirits, 
keen in his wits, and alive to all that was going on; but now 
grown white-haired, and very heavy and slow in body. His 
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son, too, Matt Dwyer the younger, I had known as the Adonis 
of the village. To-day I met him lumbering towards his fishing- 
smack, lying drawn up on the narrow strand, his beauty 
covered up with a strong black beard, his figure gone entirely. 
He had his eldest boy with him, the youngest Matt of all, 
an active bare-legged youth of twelve. I was at Glencoonoge 
when that boy was born. How Matt was given joy to 
and chaffed the while! He was slim in those days, good at 
games and dancing, with no small spice of the beau in him. 
Now grown portly and careless of his dress, he smokes his pipe 
in peace, deliberates before he speaks, and calmly critical, 
watches the prowess of younger men as they jig or jump, 
wrestle or swim, striving for the foremost place which was his, 
once upon a time. 

And who is this coming down as I ascend the hill, carrying 
a burden on his back, who stops, and with a pleasant smile 
bids me kindly welcome to Glencoonoge, and passes on? Of 
course, it is Laurence O’Neil, no one else. What a mischievous 
young imp he was as a boy to be sure! and with a roguish 
look that completely disarmed rebuke. He has it still, though 
he is well on in his teens, and he has the same bright eye 
and laughing mouth. He is liked by his fellows, and is shy 
among women, I am told. 

Walking along the road to where the one-arched bridge 
spans the noisy Drumbeg that rushes under, brawling over 
the stones with such a clatter that you would never think 
its waters could become so silent not many yards away in 
the quiet bosom of the lake, I stopped a moment to rest upon 
the bridge and track, if I could, the river’s course between the 
gaps in the brushwood that hedged it in and formed an archway 
under which it careered down the long hill. But I could only 
see the sparkling of the water here and there, and was turning 
away when J perceived a figure immediately beneath me sitting 
on one of the boulder-stones of which there are many lying 
midway in the stream, or just outside its current. It was old 
Andrew Brosnan, listlessly eating some bread and cheese. 
I descended the bankway to have a talk with him, and learn 
how Time had dealt with Azs little homestead, where in the 
course of my peregrinations I had in former years been some- 
times a dropper-in. Age had enfeebled his once lithe figure, 
the strength had gone out of his face, the quick intelligence 
from his eye. I hardly think he knew me; but when I asked 
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after his sons, Andy and Jemmy, he answered readily they 
were in America, labourers there, and sent what they could 
to him, poor boys. And Norah? She was married and settled 
out away at Scarriff, where she and her husband had as much 
as they could do to mind themselves and a growing family. 
And Mike, was he married too? He was, then, and with 
two children of his own, to say nothing of two others left 
orphans by his third cousin. Yes, Mike had the old home, 
but he was a good lad and kind to his father, and hardly a 
day passed but he came to see his father in his cabin near the 
old home; the cabin which Kathleen his youngest shares with 
him, and declares she won't leave for Jerry Hoolahan (a patient 
boy that’s courted her these five years) or any other man 
as long as her father lives. “Which won’t bay for long now, 
plaze God,” concluded the old man, with something like a 
brightness passing for an instant across his face. I loitered 
near him a few minutes longer, but his gaze had become 
vacant again, and had returned to the rushing river, as he 
mechanically ate his bread and cheese; and I moved away 
presently unnoticed. 

Mrs. Ennis was watering her flowers as I strolled back in 
the direction of the inn, and I mended my pace intending 
to join her, regarding her distant figure as I approached with 
those retrospective eyes through which alone this morning 
could I look at anything. I thought of the time when I had 
first known her, as the wife of that good-natured, boisterous, 
careless tippler, Cecil Ennis, under whose régime things were 
carried on in a muddled, hand-to-mouth fashion. I thought 
of her as I had seen her later on, newly become a widow, 
skilfully steering the wreck of her husband’s fortunes into smooth 
waters. Since then things had prospered with her. The little 
roadside-inn had become a favourite putting-up place with 
artists, who were at first the chief visitors to Glencoonoge, 
where the great variety of the picturesque made the place 
for them a happy hunting-ground. Gradually the fame had 
spread of Glencoonoge, of the changing colours of its mountain- 
sides, of its eerie harbour, of its woods, where forest trees, and 
rare and choice shrubs that elsewhere are cherished in hot- 
houses, grew side by side; of its mountains made musical by 
rushing streams and foaming waterfalls ; and it became a point 
for summer tourists to touch at in their flight. Thus the 
fortunes of “The Harp” had grown. The modest thatch had 
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given place to a roof of slate; an addition was made to the 
original building, first on one side and afterwards on the other ; 
and long ago the growing mansion would have been dubbed 
“ Hotel” by its proprietress, if her artist visitors, who saw with 
no little vexation the primitive simplicity of the place dis- 
appearing, had not been wont to declare, whenever she broached 
the subject, that the day the sign of “The Harp” gave place 
to the designation of “Ennis’s Hotel,’ Glencoonoge would 
have seen the last of them for ever. So that the inn which 
grew larger and more modern and commodious every few years, 
continued to be called an inn, and to be known as in its 
obscure days by the name of “The Harp,” just as in these 
old-fashioned parts people are called “boys” and “ girls” long 
after they have grown up. But “The Harp” was no longer 
the rustic place I had first known it; nor was the position of 
Mrs. Ennis as its landlady as unpretending as it had been in 
those early days. She who had scrubbed and cooked and 
washed with but the assistance of a maid or two of all-work, 
was now the mistress of a houseful of servants. Fortunately, 
she had been well endowed by nature with the capacity which 
adapts itself to improved circumstances, and was able at will 
to speak with an effective authority to those beneath her, or 
to assume the easy and gracious address appropriate to her 
guests. Advancing years and good living had enlarged her 
girth, and the spare wife of twelve years ago, and the buxom 
widow of a later day, now panted under the exaggerated 
proportions of a landlady of the good old school. I do not 
believe she fully realized her size, for her pleasure was evident 
and her disclaimer manifestly insincere, when I complimented 
her on being so active, and on the perpetual youthfulness of 
her looks, which of a truth were rosy enough. 

“No, no,” she replied, shaking her head as she tried to 
control her gratified smile. “No, no, Mr. Shipley, one doesn’t 
get younger—nor thinner. But I'll hold out as long as I can. 
I can tell you I’d sooner be sitting inside resting, than watering 
these flowers. But I say to myself, ‘it won’t do; it won’t do; 
you must take exercise, or you will be getting nite unmanage- 
ably fat,” and she laughed very merrily. 

“And the flowers repay your care, Mrs. Ennis,” said I, 
encouraged by the success of my first compliment. 

“Now, aren’t they very pretty?” she answered, standing 
astride and looking at them with her head on one side. 
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“Everything kept so trim,” said I, “No weeds, no over- 
growth.” 

Mrs. Ennis laughed heartily. “Now, if you had compli- 
mented me on the condition of the beds a few years ago, you 
might have had reason. But I have to leave the weeding and 
the cutting to Conn; I can’t stoop to do it, and that’s the truth.” 

“Conn was always a handy fellow,” said I. “I found that 
out long ago.” 

“ Aye, to be sure. I mind how you used to sing his praises, 
and say he was like a fish in the water, and that he could climb 
like a monkey, and run like a hare. Well, I’ve made him a 
good gardener besides. I’ve taught him how to prune and how 
to graft, till he can do it very nearly as well as myself. Ah, then, 
he’s well enough in the air, but to be in the house addles him 
entirely. There never was such a scatterbrain. Tell him to do 
a thing one minute, and he has forgotten it the next. Give him 
a message, and by the time he has delivered it, sure ’tis some- 
thing quite different; and as for figures ” the good lady 
held up one of her hands, and nodded her head slowly several 
times, in smiling exasperation at the thought of Conn’s 
incapacity on that score. 

“Figures!” said I. “I’m told they have got to such 
proportions now, that you have had to get a book-keeper 
on purpose to look after them.” 

“It was Conn told you that,” said Mrs. Ennis, after an 
instant’s hesitation, and darting a keen glance at me. 

“No, by the way, it was not; he never told me a word 
about it.” 

“That’s a greater wonder still,” said Mrs. Ennis, lightly 
throwing the matter off, “for he’s a thorough gossip, and can 
never keep anything to himself. Not, indeed, but what that’s 
stale news now. Miss Johnson, or the book-keeper, as she is 
generally called, has been with me these two years and more, 
and I don’t know now how I ever got on without her. The 
head that girl has for management! Well, to tell you the 
truth, ’tis more like my own head than any I’ve met with. 
When the house is full, she knows how every room’s bestowed. 
She has the account ready if a dozen of them were called for at 
a minute’s notice ; and at any hour of the day ye’d like to ask 
her, she’ll tell how the servants are employed, what cars there 
are in the stable, where the drivers are to be found, and how 
many boatmen are out on the water. Perhaps it had been 
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better for me to look after all these things myself; but I haven’t 
the energy I had, and ’tis a comfort to have some one I can 
trust. And so Conn never told you a word about her!” 

“ She seems to be a perfect treasure,” said I. “ An Irish girl, 
of course.” 

“Not she. You might see that from her quiet, sensible way. 
But I forget, you haven’t seen her. Come in, and I’ll introduce 
you to her here and now, for she’s mistress-in-chief I can tell 
you, and ’tis to her you'll have to go to have anything set 
straight that you don’t find to your liking.” 

So saying, Mrs. Ennis led the way into the house, muttering, 
“Trish, indeed! No, no. Irish girls are all very well, and make 
good wives ; but what with their whims and their ways, they’re 
troublesome to manage.” 

The object of our search was not in the bar, nor in the little 
room at the side of it, which was empty. 

“ May be, we'll find her in the linen-room,” said Mrs, Ennis, 
once more leading the way. We passed down the passage, and 
in the furthest room found three or four girls, all at work 
emptying by handfuls the contents of their baskets of clean 
linen into a large chest. A young woman in a dress of 
plain, almost Quaker-like cut, stood with her back to us 
watching them: as we entered, she turned round a pale but 
clear-complexioned face, in which a pair of bright grey eyes 
were the most striking feature. 

“Mr. Shipley is an old friend,” was Mrs. Ennis’s comment 
in introducing us, “ and I hope is going to make a long stay. 
You'll have to make him comfoftable.” 

“T hope Mr. Shipley will let me know if he is not,” 
answered the book-keeper readily, addressing me, “and I 
will see that he has no cause to complain.” 

“You are very good,” said I, bowing, thinking the 
while, “Poor Conn! I am sorry for you if your heart is 
irretrievably lost there. A ‘no’ from that quarter is final.” 
And indeed I was fairly repelled by the hard, business-like tone 
of her voice, and by the stony collectedness of her manner, 
unrelieved by the faintest shade of geniality. 

“Ts not this the old smoking-room?” I said, turning to 
Mrs. Ennis. 

“Tt is indeed. What a memory you have, Mr. Shipley! We 
use it now as a kind of store-room, chiefly for the linen, and, as 
you may perceive, any odd lumber that we can’t find another 
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place for. I see,” she continued, fixing her eyes on a large 
packing-case that reclined against the wall, “you have stowed 
your baggage away here. Well, ’tis as good a place as any, 
and out of the way. Had you much trouble in getting it in ?” 

“No,” answered the book-keeper. “Conn and one or two 
of the others carried it.” 

“Let Conn alone,” said Mrs. Ennis, addressing herself to me, 
“for having a hand in anything that'll take him away from his 
proper work. By the way, why hasn’t he put fresh flowers in 
the bar? He generally changes them every morning, but those 
I see there are all withered.” 

“Are they? I—I didn’t notice. I'll throw them away.” 

“And tell him to put fresh ones in their place. ’Tis so like 
him to be doing things by fits and starts. Sure, no one would 
ever have thought of having flowers there at all if he hadn’t 
begun’ it. I like to see them. They’re bright and cheerful. 
Tell him not to forget them again.” 

“Go on with your work, girls,” said the book-keeper, in a 
stern undertone. At which the girls, who had shown a 
disposition to exchange amused glances, suppressed their smiles, 
and set to work again ; and I noticed as we went out that the 
pallor in the book-keeper’s face had suddenly given place to a 
glow which became her, and that her grey eyes had a flash in 
them—exhibitions of feeling unlike what might have been 
expected from a persorf with manners of a stone-like coldness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FALSE ALARMS. 


As Mrs. Ennis and I returned to the hall, we heard the voice of 
aman approaching along the road. He was singing gaily to 
himself, and as he came nearer we could hear his light and rapid 
step. 

“Hullo!” cried Mrs. Ennis, “what has made Conn so lively 
this morning? We shall have a good year of it. He was 
getting so gloomy that I declare ’twas quite depressing, and I’m 
glad he’s got back his spirits all of a sudden. I do believe ’tis 
your coming, Mr. Shipley; everything has been too quiet 
entirely these weeks past.” 

As she spoke, Conn sprang lightly up the steps, and came 
into the hall swinging the mail-bag. 
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“Why doesn’t your brother fetch that round on his car?” 
inquired Mrs. Ennis sharply, “you bring it in every morning, 
Conn, and you'll be getting Patsy into the way of thinking ’tis 
none of his business.” 

“They always keep him waiting so long at the post, and as 
I was there, I thought I might as well bring it along to save 
time.” 

“It seems to me you're always there just at this time—for 
the fun of the thing, I suppose. Here, give me the bag.” 

I had found a package lying on the hall table on my arrival 
the night before containing several letters addressed to me at 
Liverpool, and one from my father asking why I had not 
written, and whether all was well. Mrs. Ennis now handed me 
another from the post-bag, also from my father, who was half- 
alarmed and half-annoyed at my long silence. By some forget- 
fulness I had never sent home a line since starting. I hurried 
off to send him a telegram, and spent the rest of the day in 
writing him a long letter, detailing the particulars of my journey, 
and in answering as much of my other correspondence as was 
pressing. 

But it was no easy task to fix my thoughts on what I was 
doing, the incidents of the morning had awakened so many 
recollections. From them I derived at least one definite im- 
pression of pleasure—namely, in the contemplation of the 
mistress of the inn, with her troubles outlived and all her 
difficulties surmounted, now in her declining days the queen, in 
a sense, of the village where her sway was acknowledged, her 
patronage besought, and her rule prosperous and beneficent. 

Nor was my mental picture very unlike the reality. The 
outlines, in fact, were correct enough; but I had forgotten the 
shading. That evening, led by force of an old habit which I 
resumed as naturally as if it had not been interrupted by a gap 
of several years, I went to Mrs. Ennis’s parlour, where she was 
accustomed to sit of evenings with no other light than that of 
the fire. I had hardly entered the room before I felt that some- 
thing was wrong. The old lady in her arm-chair was talking to 
the book-keeper, who, in the eagerness of her attention to what 
Mrs. Ennis was saying, had dropped her hands and needlework 
together into her lap. 

“Come in, Mr. Shipley,” cried Mrs. Ennis, seeing that 
I hesitated, for it was clear that confidences were in the 
air. Mrs. Ennis’s tones were less cheery than those which 
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had brightened our morning’s conversation. She looked 
put out. Had she and the book-keeper been having a row? 
No. The book-keeper had set to work upon her knitting again, 
and was not apparently in trouble ; besides, Mrs. Ennis knew 
her own position too well to show any sign of weakness when 
finding fault with her servants. It presently transpired that the 
post-bag had supplied a sufficiency of annoyance for that and 
several succeeding days in the shape of a letter from George 
Ennis. 

George Ennis was a nephew of the house. He and his elder 
brother Justin had been left unprovided for when very young 
by their father’s death, and had been adopted and cared for 
from that time by their childless uncle and his wife. Mr. Ennis, 
of “ The Harp,” in dying left everything he had to his widow 
for her lifetime ; after which the interest in the lease of “The 
Harp” and of the land attached to it—the lease was an old- 
fashioned one, having still some two hundred and fifty years to 
run—was to revert to his nephews. They would have come into 
no great inheritance if the inn had remained as Cecil Ennis had 
left it ; and if Justin and George had now the prospect of some 
day sharing between them a property worth dividing, they were 
indebted for that happiness to good luck and their uncle’s 
widow. The boys owed her more than this. The life- 
proprietress of “The Harp” was not much over forty, and was 
still comely when her flusband died, and she had rejected more 
than one good offer of marriage, purely out of affection to 
Ennis’s memory, and of loyalty to what she thought would have 
been his wishes in regard to his adopted children had he lived 
to enjoy the prosperity which had fallen to her. Mrs. Ennis 
remaining a widow was much to the advantage of her 
husband’s nephews. She sent the two boys to college and 
thence to the university. Justin now held some appointment 
in Canada, and George, when I had last heard of him, after 
considerable difficulty in making up his mind as to a pro- 
fession, had at length decided to go to the Bar. Mrs. Ennis 
was very proud of the achievements of one nephew and of the 
prospects of the other, by which her own standing in the eyes 
of her neighbours was much enhanced. But she had dejected 
moments—often recurring of late—in which she would sigh and 
wish she had not brought them up so grandly, and when she 
was wont to think it would have been better to have had them 
about her as props to her age, better for at least one of them 
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to have been trained to the management of this growing pro- 
perty of which the brothers would hereafter be the owners. 

Latterly a letter from George infallibly caused these 
thoughts to return; and with the good lady’s regrets came 
further modifications of her former views. She began to mis- 
trust ambitious aims, to doubt the truth of what she had been 
told concerning a college education, namely, that it is everything 
towards success in a professional career; to doubt whether 
George’s talent was of that order which makes its way without 
the aid of family connection or other interest, and in spite of 
the fact that its possessor has sprung from no one knows where. 
George Ennis benefited up to a certain point as these doubts 
gained upon his aunt’s mind, and in answer to his continued 
appeals she increased his allowance again and again, until at 
last she who was always thought to be so thriving, began 
to be embarrassed and to grow frightened. About this time, 
too, certain facts came to Mrs. Ennis’s knowledge concerning 
George’s way of living which caused her to lose faith in George ; 
so that his dutiful letters, full of gratitude as they were, and full 
of uncomplaining recital of his difficulties, warmed her, not now 
to generosity, but to anger. For she read between the lines of his 
arguments that business was bad, that there was no hope for him 
unless he lived like a gentleman and mixed in society and made 
himself known, and that anxiety was sapping his strength,—all 
which she sternly declared meant simply that George was too 
fond of enjoying himself. 

“Such stuff and nonsense!” was the burden of her com- 
plaint this evening. “’Tis his love of pleasure that’s at the 
bottom of his debt, and his troubles, and his want of success. 
His misfortunes are of his own making, and ’tis too bad of him, 
so it is, after all these years, to be making the continual demands 
on me he does.” 

It was not lively sitting there with Mrs. Ennis brooding 
silently for the most part, and the book-keeper plying her 
needles without a word. The strains of a *g from the kitchen 
broke in upon our dulness with quite an inspiriting effect as I 
thought, albeit the fiddler was unskilled, and murdered his tune 
ruthlessly, playing the difficult parts too slowly, the easy ones at 
full speed and with a reckless disregard of mistakes. At 
another time the old lady would have enjoyed the distant 
music, beaming and beating time with her foot. But to-night 
it grated on her nerves and she was going to ring the bell, when 
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I volunteered to tell Conn to stop, and so made my escape. 
Certainly these Irish people vary rapidly. There sat Mrs. Ennis 
very unhappy, who in the morning was as blithesome as a bird. 
Yonder in the kitchen was Conn Hoolahan, filling the house with 
rollicking sounds—he who last night was pouring his despair 
into a friendly ear and breathing prayers upon the wishing- 
stone. The only person who seemed insensible to feeling was the 
sphinx-like book-keeper ; and she continued like an animated 
wax-work figure to knit with mechanical regularity. As I made 
my way towards the kitchen, I hoped for poor Conn’s sake that 
the mirthfulness issuing from his fiddle did not arise from 
sanguine hopes in the breast of its owne: ; for what chance had 
he, illiterate peasant! with this piece of English prudence, 
whose manner and carriage showed shc had seen something of 
the world, and whose hard, business-like habit of mind would 
probably as little dream of the consummation Conn was sighing 
for, as she would of making a mistake in her reckoning. 

Whatever may have been the case on former occasions, 
Mrs. Ennis’s angry cogitations on the subject of her nephew 
resulted now in a practical decision which she had for some 
time past seen looming ahead, and shut her eyes to as long as it 
was possible ; and that was to make a determined stand once 
for all against any further extravagance on George’s part; to 
limit him strictly to his original modest allowance ; and as an 
alternative to invite hifn to throw up a profession for which he 
appeared to have no aptitude, and return to Glencoonoge to 
learn the business of an inn-keeper. 

The letter was composed with the assistance of Miss Johnson 
and was despatched next day ; and the rumour went about that 
young George Ennis was expected almost immediately. I was 
myself rather curious to see him; I had only a dim recollection 
of him and his brother when they were small boys, too young to 
be much noticed. But George’s coming was not on the whole 
looked forward to with much pleasure, to my surprise ; because 
a character of which the weakness is an excess of sociability 
and a tendency to be lavish of expenditure, is one that people’s 
hearts usually warm to. Nevertheless George Ennis was not 
popular at Glencoonoge. It was said that he found himself 
quite out of harmony with the tone of the rural place, where 
such freedom of habits as George permitted himself in Dublin, 
would speedily have met with rough usage. He was accused, 
too, of giving himself airs of superiority, and of affectations of 
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accent and manner which were probably unconscious on his part 
and the result of his gentlemanly training. But these things 
were considered offensive by those who were originally his social 
equals at Glencoonoge, where people are not more free than 
elsewhere from the disposition to resent and resist and depre- 
ciate recently acquired status. 

Two days passed, however, and no George arrived. On the 
third came a letter which set all our speculations at rest. 
George Ennis declined to accede to his aunt’s request on any 
consideration whatever. After all his studies and efforts, after 
all his noble aunt’s sacrifices he was not going to turn back. 
He could not retreat from the ground gained—slowly it might 
be—but still distinctly gained, in five tedious years. He was not 
singular in his difficulties ; other men had had like him to wait, 
and had triumphed in the end. He regretted he had trenched 
too much on his aunt’s generosity, admitted that he had perhaps 
taken her kindness too much as a matter of course—in fine, 
George wrote a very nice, manly, straightforward, hopeful letter, 
which did credit to his head and his heart, and augured well for 
his future. 

Mrs. Ennis was more than half pleased with George’s reply, 
with the promises it contained not to trouble her again, and 
with his determination that her endeavour to make him a 
gentleman should not be confessed a failure before her little 
world. Still, in her answer she maintained the attitude she 
had taken up; accepted George’s promises certainly, but 
declared she expected him to adhere to his undertaking. 
After this, Mrs. Ennis was more like her old self again ; things 
generally got back into their wonted groove; and a hovering 
shadow seemed to have passed harmlessly away. 

I wonder how it was that these and kindred matters relating 
to the inn and its inmates interested me so much; for they 
did not concern me personally at all. Partly, no doubt, it was 
because of old associations, and partly from the uneventful 
character of the life in which I found myself. Fishing, shooting, 
riding, trips by water and exhilarating tramps over the hills 
are very well as far as they go; but they would soon, I believe, 
have lost their power to please, if there had been nothing at 
Glencoonoge to fall back upon in the way of human interest ; 
if by day I had not constantly had volunteer companions, who 
out of pure love of sport asked no better than to be allowed to 
follow in my wake ; or if I had not allowed myself to become 
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gradually woven into the web of the inner life of the inn 
household. I don’t know how often about this time I 
inwardly thanked Jeb Donovan for having enlightened me 
as to Conn’s love affair. If it had not been for him, I don’t 
know when I should have discovered it, so slight were its 
tokens, so reticent was Conn Hoolahan himself; and I should 
have missed the significance of many trifling things which 
now were continually recurring sources of speculation and 
amusement. 

“What’s come over Conn of late?” said Mrs. Ennis, one 
evening. “He used to play doleful tunes. If he’s so bright 
why doesn’t he come in here as he used to and ‘liven us up a 
bit. But he’s for ever in the kitchen of nights. I wonder is 
he sweet on any of the girls?” 

The inquiry was accompanied by a peculiarly searching 
glance at the book-keeper, who, however, continued to ply her 
needle so impassively that she could hardly have heard the 
question. Had the old lady already divined, and did she 
sympathize with the hopes which Conn had been rash enough 
to entertain? More than once it seemed to me that there was 
a shade of something like querulousness in her references to 
the young man’s recovered spirits. 

From all that I have gathered about this youth’s behaviour 
before my coming, I am led to believe that the description 
given by the shepherd in “the play when he is asked what it is 
to love must have fitted Conn to a nicety. 


“Tt is to be all made of sighs and tears, 

It is to be all made of faith and service, 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 
All adoration, duty and observance, 

All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance.” 


Conn had been wont never to lose a pretext for passing 
near the bar or of penetrating into the room within, where the 
book-keeper made up her accounts and usually sat, in order 
that he might make occasion for some slight speech with her. 
Now it was with a basin of fresh flowers, now with the latest 
bit of gossip, now with a suggestion, now to report upon some 
commission he had performed or some voluntary piece of work 
he had proposed, or to ask if there was not something else she 
wanted ; for to obey her was his delight; and out of such 
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delights had grown a hunger to devote his life to her. But of 
late he no longer volunteered his presence or his conversation 
or his services. When these last were asked for, he gave them 
with a soldier-like alertness and formality ; but he resisted with 
steady determination any wish he might have felt to launch as 
formerly into easy conversation, confining himself to the fewest 
possible words with her. In contrast with this reserve was his 
cheeriness and geniality of speech with others—with me or with 
Mrs. Ennis, if he should chance to meet either of us anywhere 
within hearing of the bar; or with Nancy at work with pail and 
scrubbing-brush in the hall, or with Dan standing on the door- 
step. After all it may not have been so dull for the book- 
keeper as one would imagine; because as Conn on these 
occasions always talked at the top of his voice, the book-keeper 
indirectly got quite as much of the news that was going as 
formerly ; and it must have been so much more satisfactory to 
her not to be coming on all occasions into contact with him, 
and so to be raising false hopes in his simple mind. Poor 
Conn! Though the book-keeper would “have nothing to say 
to him,” she wished him no harm, I am sure. He never passed 
the bar that she did not raise her eyes from her work and look 
after him with an expression half kind, half curious; and the 
sound of his voice out in the road infallibly drew her to the 
window. 

Just opposite “The Harp,” the road that runs past it is 
bordered on the other side by a hedge, an opening in which 
leads by a descent of a few steps to a sea wall some three 
hundred feet in length, which makes a pleasant promenade by 
the water’s edge. A bench at one end of it was a favourite 
seat with the book-keeper; and hither she would betake 
herself sometimes of an afternoon with the inevitable sewing 
or knitting in hand, or sometimes it might be with a book. But 
more than once, as my boat has brought me noiselessly in view, 
I have found her with the sewing or the book fallen neglected 
into her lap; while she sat looking out far away, or with her 
eyes closed restfully, like one who has forgotten everything 
around her. She was very reserved was the book-keeper, and 
apparently fond of solitude. But Mrs. Ennis, who set great 
store by her assistant, was determined, it would seem, that she 
should not mope, and insisted on having her company of an 
evening, and also in the occasional Sunday drives of which— 
good Protestant though she was—the old lady was very fond. 
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You may not think a Sunday afternoon drive a matter of 
any great importance ; but I assure you that at Glencoonoge 
people were quite of another opinion. Any one who happened 
to be coming into or going out of the front door of “ The Harp” 
about half-past two in the afternoon would be pretty sure, if the 
day were anyway dry, to find a car drawn up before the hall 
door with Mike or heavy old Matt Dwyer from the stables 
holding the horse’s head. It was always the same little horse, 
a smaller, neater animal than any they had in the stables ; but 
before there would be time to make ‘any remarks about it, Conn 
Hoolahan would be seen running out in great haste dressed in 
his pilot suit, and carrying a bundle of shawls or rugs. I was 
myself a witness of all this on the second or third Sunday 
after my arrival. Almost immediately after Conn, Mrs. Ennis 
appeared on the doorsteps looking very rosy and beaming, and 
dressed, “like a duchess,” as some one among the lookers-on 
whispered to those about. Behind her, standing within the 
doorway, loomed the figure of the book-keeper, slim and tall, in 
hat and long plain cloak. Conn was presently very busy helping 
Mrs. Ennis into her seat first, and then running round to the 
other side to give a hand to Miss Johnson, who, thus assisted, 
sprang lightly on the car. 

“Won't you come with us, Mr. Shipley?” said Mrs. Ennis. 
“There's a seat vacant beside me and I want to have a talk 
with ye. Sure one's so pestered and bothered with one thing 
and another during the weck that there’s no time for any- 
thing.” 

“ There’s nothing I should like better,” said I,“ but shan’t we 
outweigh the other side?” 

Mrs. Ennis laughed loudly at this question and said I was 
very malicious and she wouldn’t have thought it of me; and 
I laughed with her and with the others—not without cause, 
as I now see, for the remark was rather a clever allusion to 
Mrs. Ennis’ weight. Mary Maloney got up on the other side 
with Miss Johnson; and now we only waited for Conn to 
mount his perch. Conn, however, seeing us ready put his 
hands in his pockets and called to his brother Patsy Hoolahan 
to get up and drive, and was strolling off when Mrs. Ennis cried 
out and asked what he meant. 

“Don’t be keeping them waiting all day, Patsy, but jump 
up,” says Conn, as cool as a cucumber, and Pat approached to 
mount, nothing loth. “I can’t drive the car to-day, ma’am,” 
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added Conn, “because there’s a dance up yonder at the high- 
field, and I’ve promised to be there.” 

Mrs. Ennis got very angry and said he might help her down 
again, for if he didn’t drive she wouldn’t go at all. So Conn 
with a shrug climbed into his seat, cracked his whip, and off we 
went, amid the waving of hats from a little crowd of Sunday 
loungers who had collected together eager to see the dexterity 
with which Conn would sharply turn the corner near the end 
of the road without upsetting the car, run up the little hill 
without slackening, turn the next bend with a swing, and dash 
out of sight. This was one of the accomplishments in which 
Conn distanced all competitors. His performance was critically 
watched at each repetition, for he was not always in equally 
“good form.” To-day he surpassed himself, and Denny the 
boatman, Matt Dwyer, and Murtagh Hoolahan, all elderly men 
and entitled to an opinion, agreed that Conn had never done it 
better and that there wasn’t another in Glencoonoge who could 
touch him. The effect of Conn’s “doing it” so well was to jerk 
us violently forward as he turned the first curve, and to jerk us 
violently backwards as he turned the second—pieces of dis- 
comfiture to which we were not at once reconciled by the 
distant cheering of the little crowd now no longer visible. 

“Ye didn’t show it a bit, ma’am,” said Conn adroitly, in 
reply to Mrs. Ennis’s remonstrances ; “ ye rode it well, ma’am, 
so ye did,” which had the effect of soothing Mrs. Ennis so much 
—she never would allow any one else to drive her—that when 
presently I asked whether that was not a new horse, she 
answered that it did not belong to her, but to Conn’s father, 
who had bought it twelve months ago, and was offered now ever 
so much more than he gave, but wouldn’t take it. Conn 
appeared to be giving his whole attention to the driving, 
daintily flipping the horse, which he urged with internal 
mouth sounds ; but he was in reality listening to every word 
with a delight which was trebled when, in glancing round to see 
the effect of Mrs. Ennis’words, he surprised Miss Johnson leaning 
forward in her seat to get a sight of the horse. Oh, then, didn't 
he touch up the mare to make her show her points and prance 
and run along smartly! But he said never a word, and did not 
so much as look round again—kept his face turned away, in 
fact, that the book-keeper might not see him smothering his 
pleasure. 

It was the road Conn and I had walked along in the dark 
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on the night of my coming ; and I was surprised now to find 
how much of beauty the darkness had hidden. Conn’s father’s 
little horse hurried us by, at one time under an archway 
of boughs meeting Gothic-wise overhead, where the changing 
leaves made a delicately-hued roof; presently across a bridge ; 
and then along the base of a pine-covered hill and by the edge 
of the river, erstwhile a brawling stream, but here flowing 
deep and noiselessly. At one point the road ran through 
open ground, whence we could see the opposite shore of the 
harbour and the crumbling Castle of Glencoonoge, distant and 
small, at the base of the mountain sloping upward to a great 
height behind. 

“You must find it dull, Mr. Shipley, your friends at the 
Castle being away,” Mrs. Ennis was saying when my attention 
returned to her, “ but, may be, they’ll be coming back soon now.” 

“I hear The O’Doherty is going to be married, and then 
his wife—if she is young, as I am told, may not care for the 
solitude of this beautiful but desolate country ; and yet if she is 
only a governess F 

“Conn told you that, I'll engage. He’s just like an old 
woman for being first out with the news. Anyway, I’m before- 
hand with him this time. The old gentleman’s not going to 
be married at all; and for a very good reason—because he’s 
married by this, and to the governess—no one else. Yes, I 
had it this morning at church from Mrs. Fergusson, the keeper’s 
wife, that they were married last week quite quietly in Paris. 
And Mrs. Fergusson was exclaiming how those poor children 
had been deceived. But perhaps ’tis all for the best that they 
should have some one a little older than themselves to take 
care of them and give them advice. For though I’ve known 
daughters take their mother’s place, and preside at the table, 
and look after the housekeeping, and no need for any strange 
woman, least of all a young one and a governess, to come 
in and sit at the head of the table and rule the roast, yet 
I’m not sure that ’tis a good thing for the children themselves, 
And when all’s said and done, a governess may be a very 
decent sort of woman—some of them very well educated— 
some of them ladies in reduced circumstances, I’m told. And 
I’m thinking that must have been the condition of Miss 
Tressillian that was; for how else could a stylish young 
woman like that bring herself to marry a violent-tempered 
man, old enough to be her father.” 
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“The O’Doherty is very well preserved,’ I retorted, in 
defence of my sometime host, “and if he is hot-tempered, at 
least he has a warm heart. Besides, his position is a good 
one, his estate not hopelessly encumbered, and Glencoonoge 
Castle, although in want of repair, is a very comfortable home. 
All these are considerations, Mrs. Ennis, sufficient to induce 
many young women to put up with older and uglier men than 
The O’Doherty.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ennis, after a moment’s reflection, “I 
don’t know, Mr. Shipley, but what you are right. What you 
say reminds me of some distant cousins of my own, a poor 
genteel family, very poor and very proud—too proud, indeed, 
to look at the side of the way the likes of poor me was on— 
a family in which there were many daughters, and not one 
with a penny-piece to her fortune. Some of them were 
neither good-looking nor young. But there was one, the 
youngest, a girl barely out of her teens, and she had some 
claim to beauty, and her father was asked for her in marriage 
by an elderly attorney, who had been too busy all his life 
making money to remember he was getting old, and suddenly 
bethought himself one day that he had neither chick nor 
child to leave his wealth to. The attorney had his money 
to recommend him. But on the other hand he was old and 
ugly, wore a wig, and had false teeth with which he grinned 
in a manner perfectly horrible to witness. So the girl’s mother 
—a woman of great tact, eager for the match, yet dreading 
to shock the romantic feelings of her child, broke the proposal 
to her daughter gently, dilated on its advantages, dwelt on 
their own poverty, said, in fact, everything she could think 
of to bias the girl’s mind in the attorney’s favour, at the same 
time that she carefully abstained from pressing her argument 
too strongly; and finally she entreated the girl to take at 
least a week to reflect before refusing so good an offer. 
‘Mamma, returned Penelope, ‘why do you say all this to me? 
I won’t take a week ; I won’t take a day—not an hour. My 
mind’s made up. I'll have him.’” 

A sigh as of horror broke from behind. The book-keeper 
was listening, half turned round towards us. 

“Dreadful!” she said. “Pray how did it end?” 

“Well, for the matter of that they married and _ lived 
happily ever afterwards. At least, I have never heard anything 
to the contrary. He devotes most of his time to money-making 
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still; she is the mother of two little boys, and keeps her 
carriage. But still an’ all, I’d rather see a young girl married 
to a young man, no matter how poor he was.” 

“Mrs. Ennis,” said I, “I believe you have all the fresh 
romance of a girl yourself.” 

“Well, and if I have, so much the better, and I’m glad of it.” 

“If I remember rightly, you heartily sympathized with that 
runaway match a few years ago between the daughter of the 
Earl of Rockisle and her music-master, a penniless young man.” 

“And why should I not? Romance, indeed! Looking only 
at the prudent side of the question, I think she was very 
fortunate—a plain young woman and not over young neither, 
to get a man in point of education as good, if not better, than 
herself—far more fortunate than are many girls of her rank who 
marry vulgar, rich upstarts. And what is more, I have been told 
by American visitors that the same couple are very happy. He 
is a farmer somewhere in Texas, and she writes for magazines.” 

“Indeed! The account I heard was different. They say he 
drinks, and that they don’t agree. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
to find that this account is the true one. These ill-assorted 
marriages never answer.” 

“Well, and if he does drink? ’Tis a pity, certainly ; but 
might she not also have found herself married to a drunkard, a 
gambler, aye and worse, in her own rank? Marriage is a 
lottery, arrange it hdéw you like, and people must take their 
chance, and make up their minds that whatever way they 
manage, it isn’t going to be all sunshine. Mind that,” she 
added, turning round to nod at the book-keeper, who was still 
listening ; and then suddenly Mrs. Ennis’s eyes fell on a 
mountain-ash covered with red berries, growing a little off the 
roadway ; and she broke into exclamations at the richness and 
profusion of the berries. It certainly was wonderful, and while 
we all cried out admiringly, Conn, who had pulled up, told 
us that it was many a year since the tree had been so thickly 
covered. 

“How well a bunch would look in my hat,” said the book- 
keeper, “only unfortunately the clusters are thickest at the 
ends of the branches, just where it is impossible to get at 
them. Look! look at that bunch high up there, it is bending 
down the branch with its weight.” 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Ennis, dryly, “I'd rather not have 
that same in my bonnet, for I couldn’t hold up my head.” 
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“Nor I,” said the book-keeper, laughing. “That’s not what 
I meant. But its closeness is wonderful.” 

“They used to say in my young days,” said Mrs. Ennis, 
“that when the mountain-ash was weighed down with fruit, it 
was an omen of some kind.” 

“Good or bad?” I asked. 

“Och! How do I know?” said Mrs. Ennis, with a toss of 
her head. “Sure I’m the last one to mind such superstitions.” 

Conn, who had got off his seat and was descending the 
embankment of the roadway, shook his head, saying that “any- 
way it was lucky to pluck the fruit, and to wear it would do no 
harm.” 

“And by the same token,” said Mrs. Ennis, “a small sprig 
with the berries on would improve the look of my own 
bonnet, and there are several within easy reach.” 

Conn plucked a bunch or two, and laying them on the 
ground, to the surprise of us all, grasped a strong branch and 
swung himself up lightly into the tree. 

“ Ah, Conn!” cried Mrs. Ennis, “ you'll spoil your clothes.” 

“Never mind the clothes,” muttered Conn, at which Mary 
Maloney began to titter, for Conn was considered a great 
dandy. 

Well up now in the swaying tree, Conn began to look about 
him, up and down and from side to side among the branches. 

“What in the world is he after?” whispered Mrs. Ennis. 

Conn, without looking round, called out my name, and I 
ran down the embankment, and went and stood under the tree, 
when what was my horror to see that he had apparently lost 
his foothold, and was hanging on by his hands to one of the 
branches above his head—the very one at the end of which 
grew that particular clump of berries which had excited the 
admiration of the book-keeper. The women screamed, as was 
natural; but Conn only sang out, “All right, ma’am, never 
fear,” and then he whispered to me, “Get up on the mound 
there, sir, and if I can lower the branch enough, catch hold of 
it and break off the end.” 

I had no time to open my mouth to dissuade him before 
he began to move his hands and advance his weight along the 
branch, which slowly lowered its end, creaking ominously the 
while. 

“Oh!” whispered Mary Maloney below her breath. 

“Surely the boy’s gone crazy,” cried Mrs. Ennis, indignantly. 
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“Conn, Conn, go back this minute!” while the book-keeper, 
pale as death, jumped from her seat in a fright, and half 
descended the embankment. 

The ruddy sun threw a parting glance upon us, dazzling 
Conn’s eyes and heightening the anxiety upon the faces of the 
women. The next instant there was a loud crack, and a cry 
rent the air. But Conn had not fallen. It was only that he 
had succeeded, and that I had performed my part of the task 
by breaking off the end of the stubborn branch, which seemed 
loth to be robbed of so much treasure. 

“ All right, ma’am,” sang out Conn again, as he moved back 
his weight and regained his foothold, and the maimed branch 
swung high again in the air, lightened of its burden. Much 
thanks he got! Mrs. Ennis fell to scolding as soon as he was 
safe upon the ground. 

“I’m sorry you were frightened, ma’am,” said Conn, seeing 
that her lips and hands were trembling ; “ but there was nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

“If you were as accustomed as I am to this young man’s 
dare-devil feats, you wouldn’t have been in the least alarmed,” 
said I. 

“Turn the horse’s head!” cried Mrs. Ennis, “and let me get 
home. You good-for-nothing reckless fellow! you want to be 
my death, I’m sure you do.” 

The book-keeper £00 was very pale, but she only said, “ You 
should not have done that,” as she caught his eye. Conn, seeing 
that the presentation of his trophies then and there would be 
ill-timed, quietly deposited them in the well of the car. But 
he was not at all dejected; on the contrary, there was a 
satisfied expression in his face and a gleam of triumph in his 
eye, as, having turned the horse’s head and climbed once more 
into his seat, he cracked his whip. The little mare answering 
the ring of gaiety in his voice as he urged her, ran homeward 
along the white road at a spanking rate. Mrs. Ennis’s face and 
mine were now turned inland, and I began to talk upon agri- 
culture, having previously found to my surprise that Mrs. Ennis, 
though in a sense a proprietor herself, sympathized with the 
land movement. She was not in the humour, however, just then 
to give vent to those expressions and arguments on the subject 
which were in everybody’s mouth. But Conn, who seemed to 
want some outlet for the access of good spirits under which he 
was labouring, fully made up for his mistress’s silence. At one 
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time he pointed with his whip to where Denny Lane’s patch 
was situate; Jem Corrigan held this piece, and that was 
Timothy Burke’s. I was entertained with an account of the 
rents they paid, the number of years the rent was in arrear, the 
shifts the tenants were at to make it up. Presently we passed 
a bit of land that had gone wild, and Conn waxed wroth as he 
told how Terence M‘Grath now rented it as well as his own. 
It was a sin and a shame, Conn said, for on that land a small 
farmer and his family had formerly lived, until M‘Grath had 
bid for it and got it, and now couldn’t work it because he was 
too poor to hire a labourer, and he had as much land already as 
he could till himself. It was not, however, his neighbours’ 
miseries that made Conn so brightly voluble this evening, but 
the thought that his affection was not a hopeless one—a thought 
which it took little to cause to swell in the poor fellow’s sanguine 
mind. Late the same evening when I knocked up against him 
alone in the dark road outside the inn, 

“Well, Conn,” I said, “that was a pretty escapade of yours 
to-day.” 

“Sure, who could have thought any one would take fright 
at such a trifle ?” 

Then after a pause he asked, “Was it Mrs. Ennis, sir, gave 
the cry that time when you snapped the branch?” 

“No, it was the book-keeper. Didn’t you notice how pale 
she was afterwards ?” 

“’Egad I did, but I thought it must be my eyes deceiving 
me, and my ears too.” 

Passing by the bar next day I saw the monster bunch of 
berries standing in the vase out of which the withered flowers 
had been thrown. Who had put it there? At any rate there 
it remained. Mrs. Ennis too, it was clear, remembered the 
episode and had forgiven it. For when I saw her the next 
Sunday walking staidly to church, gilt prayer-book in hand, 
and her silk gown rustling as usual, she had, besides, one of the 
smaller sprigs in her head-dress, which was so brightened up by 
the red berries, that the rector’s wife and the rector’s daughter, 
both taken in, assured the rector at dinner that Mrs. Ennis had 
got a new bonnet, and that she must be coining, she looked so 
remarkably well. 























Reviews. 


—— 


I.—THE DIVINE OFFICE.! 


INDUSTRY is one of the invariable characteristics of the 
saints, but of all the saints there is none that was more 
industrious than St. Alphonsus. He had made a vow never 
to waste time, and those who read his Life and are acquainted 
with his writings must acknowledge that he kept his vow 
with the most wonderful assiduity. The amount of work 
that he got through in the course of the year is almost incre- 
dible. He heard confessions almost from morning to night, 
and yet he found time for long hours of prayer, for 
writings the most voluminous, for all the varied duties of a 
Bishop’s life. His writings too are not the pleasant common- 
place or simple exhortations that might easily run off a fluent 
pen. They deal with matters that involve endless research and 
investigation. Let anyone read his treatise on Moral Theology 
and they will find that on every possible question he gives the 
opinions of all the great moralists, and shows that he has care- 
fully weighed them all. How did he ever find time for this? 
The only explanation that seems possible is that it is one of the 
graces given to a saint that he is able to do in a very short time 
what takes a long time in the case of ordinary men, or to put it 
in another light, that he had a sort of supernatural activity 
which is altogether superior to natural activity. Anyhow we 
have the results, and results which were the fruit not merely 
of the energy of a man in the prime of life, but of the labour 
of years when most men consider that their work is done, and 
that they may spend the evening of their life in reviewing the 
past and making a preparation for death. Not so St. Alphonsus, 
who was seventy-eight years old when he published what must 
have cost him an enormous amount of labour and painstaking 


1 The Divine Office. Explanation of the Psalms and Canticles. Edited by Rev. 
E. Grimm. New York: Benziger Bros, 
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criticism, a translation of the Psalms and Canticles of the 
Divine Office. It is not a translation only, for he explains with 
admirable skill and clearness the obscure passages of the Psalms. 
The Decree of the. Holy See conferring upon him the title of 
Doctor of the Church describes this work as “a most salutary 
commentary, in which the Psalms and Canticles of the Divine 
Office are explained for the nourishment of piety and instruction 
of the Christian soul.” He tells us himself that having spent 
whole hours in consulting different authors about a text, he 
remained more perplexed than ever when he found so many 
opinions opposed to one another, and finally decided not to give 
them all, but only those which seemed to him most conformable 
to the Vulgate. The object of the author in writing it was to 
enable those who have to recite the Breviary to do so with more 
interest and profit to their souls. There is always a danger of 
those who have to say Office repeating the words without any 
realization of their meaning. Probably St. Alphonsus had found 
from his intercourse with the clergy that this is very often the 
case, and this volume is intended to rouse them to a greater 
appreciation of the Divine words that they repeat. He himself 
found that his task had enabled him to recite his Office with 
more attention than formerly, when there were many passages 
that he did not understand. Every priest is conscious of many 
obscurities in the Vulgate and probably of many passages 
which are quite unintelligible to him. In this work of St. 
Alphonsus he will find a solution at least of his main 
difficulties. For instance what is the meaning of Psalm cxxvi. 4: 
“When He shall give sleep to His beloved ; behold children are 
the inheritance of the Lord; their reward, the fruit of the womb.” 
It seems obscure enough, but St. Alphonsus throws a flood of 
light upon it. 

After the Lord shall have given to His beloved, that is, to His people, 
sleep, that is, peace by means of the promised Redeemer, then shall 
appear the inheritance of Jesus Christ the Lord, an inheritance that 
shall consist in the multitude of the children born in His Church accord- 
ing to the prophecy: “ Ask of Me, and I will give thee the Gentiles for 
thine inheritance. The recompense of the Lord shall be the fruit of 
the womb.” That is, these same children shall be the recompense of 
Jesus Christ, according to another prophecy: “If He shall lay down 
His life for sin, He shall see a long-lived seed” (Isaias liii. 10). (p. 473.) 

Or again, to take a still more difficult passage, Psalm Ixvii. 
15, 16: “When He that is in Heaven appointeth kings over 
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her, they shall be whited with snow in Selmon; the mountain of 
God is a fat mountain. A curdled mountain, a fat mountain. 
Why suspect ye curdled mountains.” Let us hear what 
St. Alphonsus has to say in explanation of what previously we 
were inclined to give up as unintelligible. His paraphrase is 
as follows : 

While the Heavenly King, that is, Christ, will divide and send forth 
His preachers, raised to the dignity of kings by the spiritual power 
given them over souls, over the Church scattered throughout the king- 
dons of the earth, then the nations, purified from the blackness of their 
sins, will become whiter than snow. The mountain of God, the Church, 


‘is a fat or rich mountain; a coagulated, that is, a very rich mountain. 


(p. 186.) 

We notice that this volume is not intended for priests only, 
but for all who have to recite the Divine Office, and to all these 
we heartily recommend it. 


2.—BELLESHEIM’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.! 


We have read with great interest this penultimate volume of 
the Aizstory of the Church of Scotland ; and we heartily welcome 
it as a solid, scholarly work, the outcome of painstaking 
research, true historical instinct, sound critical judgment, and 
of a full knowledge and faithful and skilful handling of 
manuscript and printed docyments. Though coming from a 
German hand, it is very remarkable for directness of narrative, 
and the methodical presentment of the tangled and perplexing 
facts of a momentous and eventful period. The translation, 
which is exceedingly well done, flows on with the ease of good 
English original writing; and the learned and pithy notes, 
by which the translator supplements and occasionally corrects 
the statements of the author, are evidence that Father Hunter 
Blair has surveyed the whole field of the subject, and could have 
produced himself an admirable history of the Scottish Church. 
We earnestly hope that the Irish history, which Canon 
Bellesheim has been elaborating for some years, will be 
presented to English readers by the same able and consci- 
entious interpreter. 

The impartiality of both author and translator will meet 


1 History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. By Alphons Bellesheim, D.D. 
Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by Dom Oswald 
Hunter Blair, O.S.B. Vol. III., from the year 1560 to 1625, Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1889. 
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with frank recognition from fair-minded criticism. They are no 
respecters of persons, though they mercifully abstain from 
strong language in passing sentence on noblemen and gentle- 
men who, by the cruelty, treachery, and criminality of their 
acts, have perhaps surpassed the traitors, forgers, and Invin- 
cibles of our times. They have endeavoured to steer with an 
“even keel,” without any desire to prefer that unique claim to 
our confidence which a Mayor of Oxford put forward when 
retiring from office: “It is a pride and satisfaction to me to 
feel that I have discharged my duty, neither on the one hand 
with partiality, nor on the other with impartiality !” 

As it would not be fair to give many extracts from this 
interesting book, we shall merely present to the reader a picture 
of “Caledonia stern gnd wé/d,” which rushed so readily into the 
embraces of heresy, and a portrait of one or two Scots who 
favoured the “ Reform” with all their might. 


The self-constituted Parliament of August, 1560, had suppressed by 
law the Catholic Church of Scotland, and duly recognized the Reformed 
doctrines as the religion of the State. The Book of Discipline, drawn 
up by the mandate of Parliament, requires the utter suppression of 
idolatry, with all monuments and places of the same, as abbeys, chapels, 
monkeries, nunneries, chantries, cathedral churches, canonries, and 
colleges. 
The General Assembly petition Parliament and the Privy 
Council that “sharp punishment be inflicted on certain idolaters 
who continued to say Mass, or to be present thereat in various 
parts of the country”—the Earls of Eglinton and Cassilis are 
specially mentioned as offending zdolaters. In 1561, the General 
Assembly presented a petition to the Privy Council, setting 
forth that “the Generation of Antichrist were erecting their 
idolatry anew,” and threatening, that “unless active measures 
were taken to suppress idolatry, they would be compelled to | 
take the sword again into their own hands.” Whereupon an 
Act was passed ordering the demolition of such monasteries 
and abbey churches as had hitherto escaped destruction. The 
execution of the work was entrusted to the Catholic (?) Earl of 
Argyle and others. Thereupon, says Archbishop Spottiswood, 
ensued a pitiful vastation of church buildings throughout all the | 
H 
i 


parts of the realm; for every one made bold to put to their 
hands, the meaner sort imitating the example of the greater, 
and those who were in authority. A// the churches were either 
defaced or pulled to the ground. The holy vessels, and what- 
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soever else men could make gain of, as timber, lead, and bells, 
were put to sale. The very sepulchres of the dead were not 
spared. The registers of the church and dzb/iothéques were cast 
into the fire. In a word, a// was ruined, and what had escaped 
in the first tumult did now undergo the common calamity, 
which was so much the worse that the violences committed 
at this time were coloured with the warrant of public authority. 
Some preachers did likewise animate the people in these their 
barbarous preceedings, crying out that “the places where idols 
had been worshipped ought, by the law of God, to be destroyed, 


‘and that the sparing of them was the reserving of things 


execrable.” The report also went that John Knox, whose 
sayings were by many esteemed as oracles, should in one 
of his sermons say that “the sure way to banish the rooks was 
to pull down their nests.” 

Ninian Winzet, a foremost champion of Catholic truth in 
Scotland, shows in a tractate, published at Edinburgh in 1562 
how well prepared Scotland was for the reception of the 
Reform. 


Whether we shall begin [he writes of the higher clergy, in scathing 
irony] our commendation and praise of your holy or of your healthful 
doctrine, we are doubtful; since your godly living, garnished with 
chastity, fasting, prayer, and sobriety, by the worthy fruits thereof, 
is patent to all men. Your merchandize, your simony, your glorious 
estate, your solicitude by marriage . . . who speaks not of it? Your 
liberality to the poor, your magnificent colleges of godly learned in your 
company, your nourishing of poor students all countries and colleges do 
deplore. Your godly and circumspect distribution of benefices to your 
ignorant babes, all Ethnic, Turk, and Jew may laugh at—/hat being the 
special ground of all impiety and division this day within thee, O Scotland! 
Your wise, sage, grave, and familiar servants, void of all vanity, bodily 
usts, and heresy, are spoken of to your praise, God wot. Your dumb 
doctrine, in exalting ceremonies only without any declaration of the 
same, and, far more, keeping in silence the true Word of God; neces- 
sary to all men’s salvation, and not resisting manifest errors, to the 
world is known. What part of true religion, by your slothful dominion 
and princely estate is not corrupted or obscured? Have not many 
through lack of teaching, in mad ignorance misknown their duty, which 
we all owe to our Lord God, and so in their perfect belief sore stumbled ? 
Were not the sacraments of Christ profaned by ignorant and wicked 
persons, neither able to persuade to godliness by learning nor by living ? 
Of which number we confess the most part of us of the ecclesiastical 
state to have been, in our ignorant and inexpert youth, unworthily 
admitted by you to the ministration thereof. . . . Were ye commanded 
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in vain of God, by the mouths of His Prophets and Apostles to watch 
attentively and continually upon your flock, and know diligently the 
same by face? Or gave the princes of the earth to you yearly rents to 
the end that every one of you might spend the same upon his dame 
Delilah and base-born brats? . . . Awake, awake, we say, and put to 
your hands stoutly to save Peter’s ship! (pp. 1, 6, 12, 15, 16.) 


Winzet next, holding up the mirror to the nobles, says: 


The special roots of all mischief, we suspect not your prudent 
humility to misknow to be the two infernal monsters, pride and avarice. 
. . . ye nobles specially and your late progenitors, blinded by carnal 
affection of your babes, brothers, and other friends, or by avarice have 
destroyed the true religion, so far as ye might, putting in place of godly 
ministers dumb dogs, who for the most part in the extreme danger of 
their Master’s house, the Kirk of Christ, dare not only not to bark, but, 
most shamefully paid with staff and stick, deign neither whine nor cry. 

He reproaches the nobles with living as epicureans, without 
faith or love of God or man, while some of them rejoice to be 
called Gospellers and cunning in Scripture, 

Who though they cry out upon idolatry, yet are, no less than the 
other degenerate ignorants above specified, as wicked Ethnics and 
bound subjects to the monstrous idolatry of avarice, never intending 
to cleanse their hands of the Kirk rents, nor of the blood and sweat 
of the poor—spurring others to reformation, but indeed never reforming 
themselves from the idolatry of avarice. (pp. 38—41.) 


This picture is confirmed by the Report of the Pope’s 
Nuncio, Goudanus, whom the Bishops were most reluctant 
to confer or correspond with. When asked by Queen Mary 
to enter into communication with the Nuncio, the Bishop of Ross 
declined on the ground that his “house would without doubt 
be destroyed within four and twenty hours”! The Bishop of 
Dunkeld alone ventured to receive the Papal Envoy. The 
Nuncio writes : 

The monasteries are nearly all in ruins, some completely destroyed ; 
churches, altars, sanctuaries, are overthrown and profaned ; the images 
of Christ and the saints broken and lying in the dust. The ministers 
are either apostate monks or laymen of low rank, and are quite 
unlearned, being cobblers, shoemakers, tanners, or the like. . . . They 
have burnt the writings of the holy Fathers of the Church. . . . One 
day, close to the place where I lodged, three priests publicly abjured 
the Faith; at another time while I was there, a doctor of theology and 
a monk, then about seventy years of age, was openly married. The 
Nuncio attributes the success of the new doctrines in a great 
measure to the abuses in presenting to benefices and to the ignorance 
and low morality of the clergy. (p. 63.) 
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There were some worthy Catholics at that time, and they 
are mentioned in terms of praise. The vile characters of 
Knox, of Moray, Bothwell, and other noblemen are well 
known: Elizabeth, King James, and Cecil, do not appear 
to advantage in this volume, but Lord Claude Hamilton is 
favourably mentioned (p. 161) as having helped his Sovereign 
to escape from Lochleven, and James Lowther is honourably 
mentioned. He was Deputy Governor of the West Marches, 
and “came to meet the Queen of Scots, and escorted her to 
Carlisle Castle, where apartments were assigned to her. Mary 


- was duly grateful for this mark of attention, which, however, 


was quite enough to rouse the sensitive jealousy of the English 
Queen. Lowther was in consequence visited with so heavy a fine, 
that to meet it he had to part with two estates. (p. 165.) But the 
Duke of Norfolk, who, we presume, was some kind of Catholic, 
was imposed on by some Pigott of that period. A “letter 
of Queen Mary’s, which,” says Opitz, “on chronological grounds, 
as well as from internal evidence, can be clearly shown to have 
been undoubtedly the work of a forger,” is thus reported on by 
Norfolk and his brother Commissioners : 


They have showed unto us a horrible and long letter, “of her own 
hand,” as they say, containing foul matter, and abominable to be 
either thought of or written by a prince. (pp. 181—185.) 


We may add that the genuineness of the letter, which was 
the real basis of all the charges against Mary, is entirely given 
up by the most recent German Protestant historians. 

Here is a summary of the sketch of the Reformer Moray : 


Moray (a bastard brother of Queen Mary) had almost from the 
beginning of his life dogged and persecuted his unfortunate sister like an 
evil spirit ; he intrigued against her, on her return to Scotland he tried 
to intercept her, and have her conveyed to England. He consented to 
the murder of Rizzio, was involved in the conspiracy against Darnley, 
abandoned his Sovereign to the violence of Bothwell, received payment 
from Elizabeth for the hideous charges he had brought against his 
sister, while he constantly enjoyed that sister’s confidence, and had 
received rank, honours and honours at her hands. In the career of the 
bastard son of James the Fifth and lay-Prior of St. Andrews, the 
irregular life of that monarch and the abuses connected with ecclesi- 
astical benefices found their fitting punishment. Moray, his own sister’s 
and Sovereign’s noted foe, whose one aim in life seemed to be her 
destruction, who left no means untried to blacken her name and fame 
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for all succeeding time, was the most zealous champion of the Reformed 
religion, and was, in fact, venerated by some of his fellow-Protestants 
almost as a saint. (p. 209.) 


Another champion of the Protestant religion was Sir James 
Balfour. He with his brothers formed part of the band of 
assassins who murdered Cardinal Beaton, he supported the 
party of Mary of Guise, and betrayed their secrets to the 
Congregation. He became one of the leaders of Protestantism ; 
joined the conspiracy against the life of Darnley, and is said to 
have himself drawn up the bond by which Moray and his 
accomplices agreed to the fatal deed. At Bothwell’s fall, Balfour 
adroitly made terms with Moray by the surrender of Edinburgh 
Castle, of which he was Governor, receiving in return a rich 
priory for his son, the presidency of the Court of Session, and 
a pension of £500 for himself. He joined Morton against 
Kircaldy and Maitland, his old associates, and finally took 
part against Morton by producing at his trial the bond for 
Darnley’s murder, which had been drawn up by his own hand. 
Balfour’s whole life may thus be said, with little exaggeration, 
to have been spent in purchasing his own interests at the 
expense of the betrayal of his associates in crime; and he 
has richly merited the epithet of “the most corrupt man of 
his age—an age notorious for corruption so widespread as 
to be all but universal.” (p. 264.) 

The book has been so carefully edited that we can detect 
but one or two errors: At p. x. “Gordanus” is printed for 
Goudanus, at p. 451, “Turnei” for Turneri (?); at p. 322, 
the translator appends a note: “The captain’s name was David 
Maxwell; it was he, not Lord Maxwell (as the author 
erroneously states), who was hanged;” but the author does 
not make that erroneous statement, as appears from the 
translated text. At pp. 246, 247, the original owners of the 
Abbey of St. James, Ratisbonne, are said or presumed to be 
the people now called Scots. Such learned and enlightened 
men as Dr. Bellesheim and D. Oswald Hunter Blair, must be 
aware that it and other so-called Scottish monasteries in 
Germany belonged to the Old Scots or Irish. We have only to 
remind them of the extracts made by the learned Stephen 
White from the Chronicle of the Irish Monks of Ratisbonne, 
and to refer them to Lanigan (vol. iv. p. 58), and to the Hzstory 
of Ireland, by Mr. O’Halloran, who, in the catalogue of the 
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Cheetam Library, Manchester, and in sundry biographical 
dictionaries, is styled General O’Halloran; his only claim to 
that title being that he wrote “ A General History of Ireland.” 
In Haydn’s Index to Biography, edited by J. Bertrand Payne, 
we read “O’Halloran Sylvester, Irish General and Historian.” 
That the Irish were the “original owners” of the so-called 
Scottish monasteries has been clearly proved by Dr. Reeves, 
and by Wattenbach in Die Kongregationen der Schotten-Kloster 
in Deutschland. Some Scottish antiquarians admit this, while 
others still cling to the theory of Dempster and Camerarius. 


3.—THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN REASON.! 


It would be impossible to do justice to Mr. Mivart’s latest 
work, The Origin of Human Reason, within the space we are 
accustomed to allow to our notices on books. Later we shall 
hope to examine its argument more adequately in an article ; 
for the present we must be content to announce its appearance 
and importance, and to give some slight indication of its nature. 
It may be regarded as a supplement to the author’s recent work 
On Truth, and is a direct reply to Mental Evolution in Man, 
by Mr. Romanes, which appeared shortly after On Truth had 
gone to the press. c 

The interest of the struggle about evolution is now concen- 
trated mainly on the question whether or not the mind of man 
is the outcome of the evolutionary process. Dr. Mivart’s 
arguments in support of the negative position have now for 
some years been set before the world in a series of publications, 
but had hitherto been met with evasion rather than direct 
encounter, in particular by Professor Huxley. He now 
welcomes Mr. Romanes’ treatise in a frank endeavour to meet 
them in a direct and thorough-going manner. This disciple 
of Mr. Darwin has certainly every title to be accepted as the 
authorized exponent of the views of his master’s school. He is 
in their counsels and has made this special branch of the general 
subject peculiarly his own. It was clearly therefore most 
desirable that Mr. Mivart should respond, and we have to thank 
him for the promptness with which he has constructed a criticism 


1 The Origin of Human Reason. By St. George Mivart, Ph.D., M.D., F.R.S, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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on Mr. Romanes, so searching and complete, and at the same 
time so lucid, that it can hardly fail to make a deep impression 
on competent readers. 

The point at issue is, of course, whether the distinction 
between the psychical powers of men and of the lower animals 
is a distinction of kind or only of degree; and, equally of 
course, Mr. Romanes relies for his contention that it is one of 
degree only on a comparison between the phenomena of what is 
called animal intelligence on the one hand, and those exhibited 
by infants and savages on the other. That the transition from 
the former to the latter is marked by the appearance of no new 
difference of essential nature he considers to be established first 
by four antecedent presumptions, secondly, by analysis and 
classification of the various mental states discoverable in men 
and the higher brutes. 

It is really these alleged antecedent presumptions which 
attract supporters to this extension of the evolutionary 
hypothesis to the higher characteristics of man. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Mivart is able convincingly to show that their true verdict 
is the exact opposite of what it is assumed to be. For instance, 
Mr. Romanes argues that as the process of organic and of 
mental evolution has been continuous throughout the whole 
region of life, it is against analogy that it should have been 
interrupted at its terminal phase. But, answers his opponent, 
there has been an undoubted interruption of continuity at two 
points antecedent to the advent of man, one at the advent of 
life, another at the advent of sensitivity. This is a welcome 
statement from a man of Mr. Mivart’s scientific standing. It is 
indeed undoubtedly true, but its truth is often not realized, 
through failure to observe that those who maintain the contrary 
are giving not the results of observation but merely pre- 
suppositions required to bear out theories accepted on other 
grounds. Mr. Romanes draws his second presumption from the 
process of gradual development through which the individual 
man passes, at no moment exhibiting “any sudden leap of 
progress, such as the passage from one order of psychical being 
to another might reasonably be expected to show.” But this is 
an argument which cuts both ways. Mr. Romanes assumes 
that in the human infant no intellectual element is present 
differing essentially from what is found in the lower animals, 
and then concludes from the absence of any sudden leap that no 
other is introduced. It is just as possible to argue the other 
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way, and, after assuming that there is the higher intellectual 
element in the adult man, conclude from the absence of a leap 
to its presence in the infant. Mr. Mivart accordingly takes 
occasion, while transposing this second presumption to his own 
side, to point out the only principle by which the phenomena 
of seeming intelligence in animals and in undeveloped man can 
be soundly estimated. The equivocal cases must be estimated 
by those which are clear and distinct in the same order of 
beings. The equivocal phenomena of infancy and savage life 
must be reckoned to belong to the same category as those of 
adult and civilized man. The phenomena of seeming intelligence 
in animal life must be estimated by those which are usual and 
unequivocal in the same class of beings. Men always show 
themselves unequivocally to have true intelligence when they 
grow up, and savages when they are duly instructed. Therefore 
intelligence is latent in them from the first. You can never 
get unequivocal indications of true intelligence in any brutes 
whatever, however much you train them. Therefore they must 
be considered to have it and to be essentially distinct in this 
particular from man. Nor, again, as Mr. Mivart excellently 
points out, clearing away thereby the root-fallacy of his 
opponents, is there anything inexplicable in the fact that true 
intelligence should exist and be latent. We quite allow that 
man is a composite being, and that he depends for the exercise 
of his purely intellectual faculty on the co-operation of his lower 
material faculties, and in consequence even on the structure and 
due disposition of his body. Deprive him of these material 
conditions or take him at a stage when they have not had time 
to mature themselves, and what else can you expect save that 
his intellectual faculty will be unable to operate and thereby to 
reveal its existence. The other two presumptions invoked by 
his opponent are likewise, satisfactorily in our opinion, taken over 
by Mr. Mivart. There is thus shown to be a very strong 
antecedent probability against the likelihood of the evolutionist 
thesis. 

Although analysis of mental states forms the substance 
of the work both of Mr. Romanes and his critic, unfortunately 
we must content ourselves with the barest reference to it. Mr. 
Romanes furnishes a very elaborate classification of these states, 
but shows throughout a strange incapacity to discern for himself 
the intellectual element which is among them, and even to per- 
ceive in what his opponents claim to discern it. His classification 
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is in fact a classification of the sensuous adjuncts of intellectual 
cognition and their supposed relation, which is in reality the 
relation of concepts and judgments, to language: the intellectual 
element being, as it were, cleanly scooped out of the cognitive 
process. Really, it is hard to understand how a skilled observer 
like Mr. Romanes can be blind to a fact so glaring: but his 
blindness follows him throughout. His view of the difference 
between concepts, which he acknowledges to be distinctive of 
man, and “recepts” (in our terminology “phantasmata”), which 
are confessedly not, is that the former are merely the latter 
when named. He is quite unable to detect the real concept 
which intervenes between the recept and the name, and its 
necessary relation to the latter: as again, he is quite unable 
to distinguish between intellectual and emotional language, 
with the result that he can find a real germ of intel- 
lectual language in the sounds and gestures which animals 
associate with certain persons or objects. Against these defects 
of observation, Mr. Mivart is able to set a most complete dis- 
crimination of mental states in man and animals, and patiently 
to follow his opponent step by step through nearly all the 
sentences in which his misconceptions lurk. It is hard to select, 
when space is wanting, and there is so much to claim notice, 
but it would be a crime not to signalize Mr. Mivart’s masterly 
elucidation of the true nature of the apparent inferences which 
animals can undoubtedly make. Here is in fact the one strong 
argument of the evolutionist. These “inferences” occasionally 
simulate in a marvellous manner true reasoning. Still, they are 
confined within a very limited area, and can be explained 
without presupposing any truly general ideas by the sponta- 
neous reinstatement, in the imagination, when any group of 
sensations affects it, of other sensations and impressions which 
have become intimately associated therewith in part usage and 
experience. It is pleasing to find how exactly Mr. Mivart is 
here proceeding on the lines of the old scholastic philosophy. 
Nevertheless, he gives it a further development, with fresh and 
abundant illustration, which it much needed, but perhaps could 
hardly have obtained until the richer materials of modern 
research became available. 
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4.—THE LIGHT OF REASON.! 


Under this name Mr. Wynell-Mayow gives us a connected 
chain of reasoning which, commencing with proof of the 
existence of God, seeks to deduce a consequent necessity, first 
of a revelation, then of such an one as is found only in the 
Catholic Church. A good and perfect God, he argues, would 
not have left man to his imperfect natural means of attaining to 
the needful religious knowledge, but must have provided him 
with a revelation, and this revelation again, if it was not to be 
delusive, must have been committed to the care of a living and 
infallible authority. 

The book has much to recommend it. The subject is of 
great importance, and the first portion especially is one con- 
cerning which a very large number of earnest thinkers are 
seeking enlightenment. Many have an intimate conviction that 
God does exist, and that He is a Personal God, Wise, Holy, 
and Good, and in all these attributes Infinite. At the same 
time they are much bewildered by the subtle difficulties against 
theism which agnosticism has brought to the fore. The author 
is also on the right track in his mode of treatment. He has 
some acquaintance with the scholastic philosophy, the only 
source from which sound guidance is obtainable, and he is bold 
enough to give prominence to its syllogistic method. This 
latter element will probably excite an initial prejudice against 
his book. Even philosophically instructed Catholics will con- 
sider he would have acted more prudently in suppressing it. For 
ourselves we are sure he is right. The aversion of the adversary 
to syllogistic statement, always reminds us of the aversion felt 
by witnesses with an unsound story to the process of cross- 
examination. Syllogisms and syllogistic distinctions at once 
lay bare fallacies which can lurk under the folds of ordinary 
style in perfect security while they carry out their work of 
mischief. The author can further reckon among his merits, his 
clear, simple, and pleasant style. In spite of the difficulty of the 
subject, he has been enabled to make his reasoning fairly easy 
of comprehension to persons of ordinary intelligence and 
reflexion. Last among his qualifications we must not omit to 
mention the thoroughly loyal spirit which pervades the book 
and finds formal expression in the concluding protest. 


1 The Light of Reason. By Sebastian S. Wynell-Mayow. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., 1889. 
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Passing to the reasoning itself, we find a great deal that is 
good and sound and will be useful to the class of readers he has 
in view, which is that just referred to; he expressly disavows 
the intention of writing for those who have gone deeply and 
philosophically into this branch of knowledge. We must, never- 
theless, express our regret that he has not reconsidered more 
seriously the several steps of his argument. Had he done this 
we are sure he would have discovered and avoided certain 
defects which, as it is, seriously impair the conclusiveness of his 
reasoning. Three of them we must point out. 

First, in conducting the metaphysical proof from the existence 
of mutable beings to that of a necessary being, he proceeds thus. 
Mutable beings are complex, for they are compounded out of 
the actual and the potential. But complex being cannot be 
necessary “for it has not the principle of its being within 
itself.” This last proposition is most important, in fact, it 
is the most important proposition of all. Yet it receives no 
proof whatever from the author. It is not self-evident: at all 
events it is not accepted as such by modern thinkers. They 
demand to know why the universe which we see should not be 
the ens necessarium,; the mutations that take place in its 
midst, and, as it were, ruffle its surface, being the contingent 
element in an underlying substance which itself is permanent 
and self-existing. The best proof that necessity implies simpli- 
city of being would be that drawn from the essential infinity of 
necessary being. Whatever has limits to its being, has limits 
of a determinate degree, and the explanation of this quantitative 
assignment must be found in the raison d’étre of its existence. 
But necessity of existence affords no explanation why a being 
existing in virtue of it should have one degree of perfection 
rather than another. The infinity of the ens necessarium being 
established, its simplicity can be deduced thence. For composi- 
tion involves the addition of parts, that is, of finites, whereas 
infinity cannot arise from the addition of finites. 

In the ethical proof, the main argument runs thus. The 
existence of a moral law is universally recognized. But a law 
implies a lawgiver. Here an objector would say that the word 
Jaw was used equivocally. In the major it means merely order. 
What we recognize by experience in the world is a moral order. 
In the minor it means the prescription. Thus there are four 
terms in the syllogism. It would be better to argue from the 
existence of order to one who has established it. We think 
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that altogether this ethical proof needs fuller analysis and more 
careful statement. The author tells us it is the one which 
comes most home to himself personally, and in this he is 
only testifying to an experience which is general. At the 
same time it is, in our judgment at least, a proof which is 
derivative, and ultimately resolves itself into the argument from 
design. 

The third defect to which we shall call attention is in 
his proof of the necessity of revelation. He appears to treat 
the necessity as absolute. This, however, is an untenable posi- 
tion. Were revelation absolutely necessary, in the first place it 
would not be a grace; in the second, the condition of the 
heathen would be altogether inexplicable. The necessity is 
moral, and its degree has been clearly stated by the Vatican 
Council,’ “that truths which even in the present condition of 
men are- not in themselves inaccessible may be known by all 
expeditiously, with firm certainty, and without any admixture of 
error.” 

There are still other points to which exception might be 
taken, but enough has been indicated to explain why we regret 
that the book has not been more carefully reconsidered. Our 
regret is the greater because we feel a sympathy for the author, 
and think that with such assistance he might have produced, 
and might still produce, a really valuable work. 

c 


5.—TWO RETREATS.” 


Religious communities of women are increasing rapidly in 
America and, we may add, also in England. One consequence 
of this otherwise consoling feature of the times, is that often 
the retreats such communities are wont to make periodically 
as the indispensable means of preserving their spirit, have to 
be made without assistance from the living voice of any 
priest, secular or regular, versed in the art of giving meditations. 
The author and translator of Zwo Spiritual Retreats for Sisters, 
desires in some degree to supply the want by publishing these 
two series of meditations. These meditations have the merit of 
containing abundance of sound matter, propounded in a clear, 


1 Const. de Fide, cap. 2. 

2 Two Spiritual Retreats for Sisters. By the Rev, E. Zollner. Translated and 
adapted, with the permission of the Author, by the Rev. Augustus Wirth, O.S.B. 
Second Edition. New York and Cincinnati: Pustet, 1889. 
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fresh, and interesting manner. Religious Sisters who endeavour 
to form themselves on these lines may hope to make solid 
progress in the way of their vocation. In commending, however, 
the little work to the class for which it is intended, we 
cannot forbear to give them at the same time a needful caution. 
They will find here solid principles, but they will not find 
the assistance which so many of them require to prevent them 
from running off into misconceptions, and becoming discouraged 
through the endeavour to reach an impossible ideal. To take 
one instance out of several we have noted. On p. 3 we read: 


Examine also if, in your actions, you have sought applause or been 
actuated by vainglory, and thus detracted from God’s glory, from His 
honour, His holy will, and your eternal reward. Were such your case, 
I would regret it deeply, knowing what our Lord said of the Pharisees, 
“They have received their reward.” . . . Certainly, my Sisters, you do 
not intend to work in the service of the devil: therefore beware of doing 
anything in order to please men, or be praised and honoured by them. 


This is all very true as far as it goes, but many an excellent 
and well-intentioned Sister on reading it will conclude that she 
is acting wrongly and sacrificing the promise of her vocation, 
because she necessarily finds satisfaction in the knowledge that 
her work and conduct receives the approbation of her Superior. 
The author has, of course, the right to determine what limits he 
shall fix to his own work ; nevertheless, we think it would have 
been an improvement had Father Zollner guarded himself 
against being misunderstood by instructions to his readers 
on the many practical difficulties resembling the one men- 
tioned, by which they are sure to be perplexed. 


6.—PAUL’S FRIEND.! 


The writer of this graceful and charming story-book for 
children prefaces it with a few words for the express purpose of 
informing the reader that a very peculiar and viciously-disposed 
yellow cat, which frequently appears upon the scene, is drawn 
from life. One might well wish that the same had been said of 
the twin-brother and sister who play the part of hero and heroine 
in the simple narrative, for who would not be glad to think it 
had been the good fortune of the authoress to have known two 


1 Paul's Friend. A Story for Children and the Childlike. By Stella Austin. 
London : Walter Smith and Innes, 1889. 
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such singularly sweet—nay, really perfect children, as the loving 
and loveable little pair whose acquaintance the reader makes in 
her entertaining and pleasantly-written pages. Barely eight 
years old, the little Paul and Paulina, thanks to the happy dis- 
position bestowed on them by the bountiful hand of nature, and 
the careful training they have received from their excellent 
parents, are already proficients in kindness and courtesy, in tact 
and intelligence. At the opening of the story—an episode in 
their life, and rather an account of the simple incidents of every- 
day life with their father and mother than the record of startling 
events and momentous occurrences—we are introduced to “ the 
little white couple,” as they are called, on account of being 
always dressed in white, in their English home, a large house 
and fine estate belonging to their father’s family. In the gardens 
and park they are allowed to ramble about alone, since Paul 
takes great care of his sister, and they never get into any 
mischief or disobey the injunctions laid on them. 

But the property is heavily encumbered, and Mr. Charteris, 
the father of the children, in consequence of the loss of a con- 
siderable sum of money, finds himself obliged to leave the estate 
and go with his family to live cheaply abroad. The state of 
affairs is fully explained to the children, despite their tender 
years ; they take the change from riches to poverty in a most 
philosophical and cheerful spirit, and find fresh sources of amuse- 
ment in the cottage near a French country town where they take 
up their abode. Nay, they even compare the past with the 
present to the advantage of the latter, and make friends 
wherever they go. They had not left Charteris more than a fort- 
night when they were almost as well known in their new home as 
they had been in their old. As Paul and Paulina walked about 
hand in hand, accompanied by their dog Socrates, the kindly 
peasants came forward to their cottage doors to exchange a 
smile and word of greeting with es deux en blanc. Universal 
favourites these two were, for we are told they had charming 
manners; their mother had taught them to make no difference 
between rich and poor; they never forgot a voice or a face, 
always gave the right name to its owner, and remembered the 
circumstances of each individual, whether lowly-born or other- 
wise. 

The cat—an importation from China and a remarkable 
specimen of its race, possessed of a surly nature and inveterate 
habit of poaching—was the means of making acquaintance with 
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“Paul’s Friend.” The children had observed a large house 
standing alone in a courtyard, without any signs of life, the 
shutters being always shut, so that they called it “the blind 
house.” This was the home of the uncanny animal and its 
master, a gloomy recluse, hated in all the country round in 
consequence of his having bought up the vineyards of the 
poorer people in a time of distress. One day our little friends 
were passing the blind house with their dog. 


A few yards to the right, with his back turned towards them, sat the 
yellow cat, cleaning his short, broad, tawny face with a tawny, fluffy 
paw. With a whirr and a rush Socrates was almost upon him, when the 
noise startled him in the midst of his toilet, and he at once flew swiftly 
—like the wild cat that he was—with the enchanted Socrates in full 
chase after him. . . . The door of the courtyard was just ajar, and 
through this rushed the yellow cat, and through this also tore Socrates, 
panting and breathless. 

And at this open and mysterious door, the entrance to Monsieur’s 
home, Paul hesitated but a second. . . . He could not leave Socrates, 
so he pushed the door open boldly, and ran after the fast-retreating 
figures, while Paulina, who was white and trembling, but would have 
gone into a furnace if Paul had led the way, kept bravely up with them. 


(p. 159.) 


The exciting chase led the children into the presence of the 
dreaded Monsieur. His reception of the intruders was anything 
but encouraging, but Paul went up to his side, looked into the 
hard, rigid face with his sweet, fearless brown eyes, and offered 
a graceful apology for the intrusion. 


“We are verysorry we were so rude, and came in without knocking ; 
but we did not want Socrates to be hurt, your cat is so big, so we fol- 
lowed Socrates. . . . If your gate is open another day we will try and 
keep Socrates from going in.” 

“You are like,” began Monsieur abruptly; then turning savagely 
upon poor Paulina, “Send that child out of the room; she is afraid 
of me.” 

Paul gently pulled his hand from Paulina’s. ‘If you wait a minute 
outside, Paulina, I will come.” 

“No,” said Paulina, love for Paul conquering her fear, “I will 
stay with you, Paul; I am not afraid.” And the two hands clasped 
again. 

“No, of course not,” said Paul cheerfully ; “there is nothing that 
should make us afraid.” 

“You are like,” began Monsieur for the second time—— (p. 170). 
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Then he dismissed the little white couple, Paul charitably 
accounting for the strange behaviour of Monsieur by a reference 
to his favourite legend, that of the German Peter who sold his 
warm heart for a heart of stone, and did unkind things without 
knowing that he hurt people’s feelings. 

And as in the story the man got his own heart again by the 
help of a good spirit, so little Paul won back the cruel, hard man 
to a life of peace and charity. He turned out to be a half- 
brother of Mr. Charteris whom he had long lost sight of, and 
who had secluded himself and hardened his heart against his 
fellow-creatures on account of a disappointment in love and the 
treachery of a friend. Through his little nephew's sweet win- 
ning ways he was led to renew kindly relations with his brother, 
to restore to the villagers the vineyards of which he had taken 
possession, and make himself as much loved as formerly he was 
hated. - 

Many and manifold are the useful lessons of sympathy with 
others, of gentleness and thoughtful charity, to be learnt by the 
youthful reader from Miss Austin’s attractive volume, the value 
of which is not a little enhanced by sixteen beautiful illus- 
trations. The exterior also is elegant, and the printing leaves 
nothing to be desired. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


One of the means necessary to throw life [into any public 
devotion or confraternity is some good music to enliven the 
services in which its members take part. Even so widespread 
and efficacious a devotion as the Apostleship of Prayer, lacked 
something as long as it was altogether unmusical. In a little 
book which we have just received from the Church of the Holy 
Name, Manchester, this want is supplied by one who, even in 
the simple music it contains, shows plainly that he is a skilful 
and experienced musician. The melodies are most effective, 
very sweet in themselves, easy to follow, and well adapted 
to the words. We catch in them from time to time snatches 
of familiar tunes, and this is a distinct advantage in popular 
and congregational music. We recommend these Choral Devo- 
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tions’ to every branch of the League of the Apostleship of 
Prayer, and we are sure that wherever they are adopted, they 
will help to increase devotion and attract the faithful. 

Father Francis Hays has summed up in a lecture delivered 
in Londen, and now published, the Catholic doctrine respecting 
the position® of the Holy Father in the Church. He quotes 
clearly and forcibly the main heads of Catholic belief on this 
central doctrine, and we hope that the Anglicans who listened 
to him will read and take to heart the truths which he sums up 
for their benefit in his little pamphlet. 

There are few Catholics—or at all events very few good 
Catholics—who have not at some time or other themselves 
experienced the power of the JMJemorare. In every sort of 
distress and peril, in sore temptation and in bodily danger, in 
obtaining graces for others and graces for ourselves, in sickness 
and in the hour of death, the Wemorare has brought an answer 
often most unexpected and unexpectedly from the all-powerful 
Queen of Heaven. All such will prize the Marist Father’s 
tiny volume,® containing some most striking instances of the 
results of a fervent Memorare. They begin with St. Francis 
de Sales and include the Memorare of a Lutheran and the 
Memorare of a Jew. We are sure that any one who reads 
them, and they can be all read in half an hour, will for the 
future have more confidence than ever in the Wemorare. 

Among the prayers which St. Ignatius recommends as 
subjects for meditation according to what is known as the 
second method of prayer, first and foremost comes the Our 
Father. The Abbé Duquesne’s carrying out this recommen- 
dation puts before us the Golden Prayer, a series of brief 
explanations and thoughts suggested by the several petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer. They are simple and practical, and will be 
found a help to saying the Our Father with devotion. To these 
he adds thirty miniature meditations on prayer, much to be 
recommended to those who are able to give a few minutes in 
the morning to some holy thoughts. 


1 Choral Devotions of the League of the Sacred Heart and Apostleship of Prayer. 
Church of the Holy Name, Manchester. 

2 Papal Rights and Privileges in their True Light, By Father P, C. Hays. 
London: Washbourne. : 

3 The Miraculous Power of the Memorare. Illustrated by examples from the 
French of a Marist Father. By Miss Ella MacMahon. New York: Benziger. 

* The Golden Prayer. Short Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Abbé 
Duquesne, Translated by Anne S, Bailey. New York: Benziger. 
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St. Catherine of Siena, the Saint who chose the crown of 
thorns and rejected the crown of roses, when our Lord told her 
that the acceptance of either would be equally pleasing to Him, 
has a claim to be heard on spiritual subjects surpassing that 
even of the generality of the saints. She had an infused 
knowledge of theology which astonished learned doctors. She 
had an insight into heavenly things unknown to the ordinary 
writer on asceticism. Hence her sayings carry with them extraor- 
dinary weight, and any one who will carefully read and ponder 
over one of them every day will find, before the year is out, 
great profit therefrom. Her Maxims and Counsels,' just published 
by Messrs. Gill and Son, are a collection likely to be most 
serviceable for this end, and we hope that its publication will 
lead many to read each morning the pretty sentence which is 
allotted to every day throughout the year. 

The foundation in 1836 of the Asylum attached to St. 
Joseph’s Church, Portland Row, Dublin, and the establishment 
there in 1888 of the Congregation of the Poor Servants of the 
Mother of God, forms the subject of a short pamphlet lately 
issued by the Catholic Truth Society, entitled A Shrine and a 
Story” After giving the outline of the life of an aged priest 
remarkable for his extraordinary sanctity, who had charge of 
St. Joseph’s Church until 1869, a large proportion of these pages 
are devoted to a biography and panegyric of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, the Foundress of the Congregation now labouring at 
the Asylum. The account of the growth and development of 
this useful and important Institution, which provides a home for 
the lonely and aged in their declining years, will be interesting 
to all who value charitable works undertaken for the love of 
God. 


IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


In a former issue of the Stzsmmen aus Maria-Laach, th€ 
departed glories of the ancient town of Goslar were enlarged 
upon. In the current number the modern decorations of the 
palace are described, a series of fresco paintings, commenced in 
1878 in honour of the Cudturkampf, and principally illustrative 

1 Maxims and Counsels of St. Catherine of Siena. Yor Every Day in the Year. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

2 A Shrine and a Story. By the Author of Zydorne. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 
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of the conflict between the Imperial and Papal power in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth and his immediate predecessors. In 
all these pictures, whether historical or allegorical, the Catholic 
Church is represented as the evil genius of the German nation. 
Father Dreves gives the result of his endeavours to ascertain the 
origin and primitive form of the melody familiar to Catholics 
as the accompaniment of the Zantum Ergo. There is no doubt 
that the music was composed long before the words to which it 
is adapted, and that in transcription it has undergone consider- 
able narration. Entomology is a branch of zoology to which 
until the present century little serious study was given. Father 
Wasmann calls attention to the fact that the insect world offers 
to the researches of the naturalist a wide field, the vast extent 
and interesting nature of which is not generally known. In a 
second article on the bestowal of Ireland by Pope Adrian the 
Fourth, the question of the authenticity of the Bull making over 
the island to Henry the Second is investigated. The alleged 
“ gift” seems to have been merely a permission on the part of 
the Pope to the English King to receive the voluntary homage 
of some Irish chieftains, and to attempt to restore order and 
revive the practice of religion in the island, at that period in a 
disturbed and unsatisfactory condition. Father Baumgartner 
contributes a sketch of the capital of Norway, its past history, 
and the points of interest it possesses at present. 

The review of the MWanuale curatorum is concluded in the 
Katholik for November. The ecclesiastical state of a large dis- 
trict of the Rhine lands during the middle ages is depicted, and 
the experience given of a wise and zealous pastor after twenty- 
seven years of ministerial labours. This essay contains many 
useful hints for the parish priest ; the latter portion treats of the 
practical working of a parish, and suggests the matter for ex- 
hortations to be delivered on various occasions. The reader 
will gather from it that in the administration of the sacraments 
and other rites of the Church, the ceremonial differed little at 
the time the manual was written from that followed in the 
present day. A second article on the origin of the human soul 
demonstrates clearly and convincingly that certain theories 
recently enunciated on this subject are fundamentally erroneous, 
and, in the case of the Professor whose work is under considera- 
tion, result from some confusion of ideas as to the powers and 
faculties of the mind. Luther’s translation of the Bible, lauded 
by himself and his adherents as the first and only correct 
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translation, forms the topic of another article. There is no 
doubt that more than one German version of the Scriptures 
existed previously, and that Luther purposely falsified the text 
to suit his heretical doctrines. Protestants themselves have dis- 


-covered the incorrectness of many passages, and about twenty 


years ago a committee was appointed to revise the Old Testa- 
ment. Their work, however, met with the disapproval of the 
learned on scientific and linguistic grounds. The Katholik 
gives some details respecting the new Catholic University at 
Freiburg, in Switzerland, to be opened probably next Easter. 


- The sum of two and a half million francs have been voted from 


the finances of the canton for the foundation of this institution, 
which will supply a long felt need. A short notice is also given 


-of a recent work detailing the provision made for the training of 


the clergy in the diocese of Wurzburg from the year 742 up to 
the present*year, when the third centenary of the opening of the 
large and important clerical seminary is celebrated. 

The Katholik for December contains a very excellent paper, 
useful alike to the clergy and the laity, on the temptations and 
dangers which beset the dying, the spiritual assistance they 
need, and the duties of the priest towards them. Professor 
Bole contributes an article showing that the influence of Christi- 
anity on art has ever been, and must needs be, of an elevating 
and purifying nature. We must also mention the notice of a 
Catechism of the fourteentfi century, important both from an 
historical and theological standpoint, and some exegetical notes 
on the passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel concerning the indisso- 
lubility of the marriage bond. 

The Civilta Cattolica (946) utters a cry of alarm, elicited by 
the gigantic armaments of the great Powers. After bewailing 
the cost of the present armed peace to Europe, and foretelling 
the calamitous consequences, moral, political, and material, which 
would follow on the outbreak of hostilities, it proceeds to explain 
the scheme of international arbitration as the only means of 
maintaining peace, and protecting the lesser States from be- 
coming the prey of more powerful neighbours. What the 
International Code ought to be, and by whom compiled ; where 
the Council should be held, and who are to be its President and 
members, are questions discussed in this article. The judgment 
of the Church ought to have put an end to the long-standing dis- 
pute concerning the rites and ceremonies of the Chinese. The 
Civiltd, without entering upon the controversy, which regards no 
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mere matter of discipline, but one which appertains to faith and 
the purity of Christian worship, quotes the constitutions and 
decrees issued from time to time by the Sacred Congregation 
and the Supreme Pontiff, to prove that the decision is dogmatic 
and final. The essay on Sacred Music, recently published in 
the Czvilta, has met with much appreciation. We are glad to 
see that the same writer resumes his subject in connection with 
the meeting of the leading Italian musicians at Soave, a town 
near Verona. The object of this musical congress was to debate 
upon the measures to be adopted to advance and improve eccle- 
siastical music, and bring it into complete harmony with the 
liturgy of the Church. The archzological notes will be read 
with interest. They contain a description of the beautiful silver 
lipsanoteca, or reliquary containing the relics of martyrs, dis- 
covered among the ruins of an ancient African basilica, and 
presented to Leo the Thirteenth by Cardinal Lavigerie. The 
Civilta (947) descants on the beneficial effects of workmen’s 
guilds in former times, and attributes the social evils of the 
present day in great measure to the abolition of these Christian 
associations, which promoted the religious as well as the material 
welfare of the labouring classes. The editor makes his usual 
yearly appeal on behalf of the impoverished nuns of Italy. 
Touching extracts are given from the letters of the Superioresses 
of various houses, speaking of the straits to which they are 
reduced by the proceedings of the Government, and gratefully 
acknowledging the timely succour he has afforded to them in 
their necessity. 

In the last number (948) of the year just ended, the Czvz/ta 
quotes the statistics of the Public Exchequer and contrasts the 
debt and deficits of the present administration of Rome, despite 
the heavy taxation of the inhabitants, with the financial con- 
dition of the municipality under the easy rule of the Papal 
Government. Tne high antiquity and inestimable nature of the 
Codes Vaticanus, recently reproduced in /fac-simile by the 
photographer’s art, forms the subject of another article. 

The December issue of the L¢udes announces the death of 
Father de Bonniot, S.J., a loss which will be felt keenly by all 
who rejoice to see the enemies of religion combated with their 
own weapons. It may be said that he passed to his reward 
with his arms in his hand, for he had scarcely finished the article 
with which the current number of the Etudes opens when the 
grasp of death put an end to his labours. This paper, on 
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“ Hypnotism and Possession,” displays no diminution of energy 
or power of mind ; the attentive reader will appreciate the skill 
wherewith the writer handles a subject of which he is com- 
pletely master, discriminating between what is physiological and 
what psycological, and points out how a morbid state of the 
nervous system disposes for the reception of influences of a 
preternatural order. What rationalists mostly take exception 
at in sacred history is its miraculous character. Father Brucker 
refutes the reasons ordinarily alleged for denying the miracles of 
the Old Testament—viz., ignorance of the laws of the universe, 
leading men to attribute natural phenomena to the direct inter- 
vention of Providence, credulity in those who believe the testi- 
mony of others, and the mingling, wittingly or unwittingly, of 
fiction with fact by those who record the occurrences in question. 
Father Cornut gives an excellent definition of originality— 
which, like simplicity, cannot be acquired—before proceeding to 
examine and correct the judgments passed upon his literary 
predecessors and contemporaries by d’Aurevilly, a writer who, 
though possessed of more than average talent, never rose above 
mediocrity. In concluding his paper on “ Flowers at Funerals,” 
Father Bournichon deplores the prevalent custom of covering 
the coffin with masses of wreaths and bouquets. This fashion, 
introduced in Paris some thirty years ago, he considers an out- 
come of modern ideas. It is designed to veil the unwelcome 
image of death, and to express the confident belief that the 
deceased has entered into eternal glory. He would not, how- 
ever, banish flowers from the grave, where they are significant of 
loving remembrance and pious hope. Some sketches of the 
picturesque scenery of Morbihan, and of the simple faith of the 
Breton, with the usual literary and scientific notes, complete 
the contents of the Ezudes. 





